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For the 


Yachtsman— 
In the home 


ea » a eeneves a comfortable bed is needed, 
rs. that can be packed away into a small 
space, the Telescope Cot Bed is unequalled. 


I: folds into a package 24 inches long, 7 
inches wide, and 5 inches deep, and weighs 
only 15 pounds. It can be stowed away into 
a small space, as the tray of a trunk, and it can 
be easily carried in the hand or across the 
shoulders. 


WO features render the Telescope Cot Bed particularly valuable for outdoor use: First, 

the trestlework braces on the sides take up any sag in the canvas top that occurs when 
a cot stands on ground not perfectly level; second, the Telescope Cot Bed stands higher off the 
ground than any other cot made. This makes it particularly desirable when used on damp 
ground. 


eo find the Telescope Cot Bed invaluable on short or long motor trips. Sev- 


eral of the Cot Beds can be placed on the floor of the car or strapped to the running board, 
and sleeping quarters can thus be had when and where the motorists wish, and they do not have 
to depend upon uncertain or expensive hotel accommodations. 


HE Telescope Cot Bed can be set up in a minute or two, and as quickly taken down. There 

is nothing to get out of order. The best quality of hardwood, canvas and a new patent 
process, rust-proofed iron are used in its construction, and with ordinary care a Telescope 
Cot Bed will last for many years. 


HE Telescope Cot Bed comes in three sizes: Standard, which will sustain a weight 
of 800 pounds; Giant, and Junior. The bed will 

be made to order in 42-inch and 48-inch widths, which 

often prove large enough for two persons, 


Ask Your Dealer for a Demonstration 


a $3.50 at leading dealers of sporting goods, 
tents, awnings, etc. If not obtainable from your 
dealer, we will forward on receipt of price. Express 
prepaid to points east of Rocky Mountains. 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


containing complete description and information 
about the Telescope Cot Bed. 


Ts - . ad f 5c extra; Zhe quarters of America’s greatest camper, 
ANVAS ee, bag may be had for 75c ex Theodore Roosevelt, on his famous African 


a mosquito netting canopy with folding metal hunting expedition--a Telescope Cot Bed 
supports, for $2.50. furnished his sleeping equipment. 


Telescope Cot Bed Company 


Manufacturers and Sole Owners of Patents 


543 East 79th Street New York City 
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the age of the falcon, the crossbow 

and the nets—discussion over the 
merits of different dogs as aids to the 
taking of game birds has been keen and 
endless. 

Our ancestors were no more exempt 
from this weakness than we are, and al- 
though they did not have the English dogs 
of to-day they did have a very varied as- 
sortment of dogs, smooth, wavy and rough- 
coated, as a nucleus for argument. And 
these furnished wonderful stories of cy- 
negetique achievements, which their owners 
retailed to one another over a cold bottle 
just as we are prone to do to-day. 

If one has a taste for reading musty vol- 
umes on the chase, digging into archives 
or among forgotten letters, such a search 
will be rewarded by many interesting items 
of information which prove the truth of 
the saying of Solomon, that “there is noth- 
ing new under the sun.” 

The sportsmen of the sixteenth century 
debated the different merits of their dogs 
and were as positive that theirs was the 
only breed on earth as is the average 
pointer, setter or griffon man of to-day. 
It must be admitted, however, that as to 
duration, the griffon man puts it over his 
two rivals by a couple of centuries at least 
—and may yet have the last word. For 
that Phenix of dogdom, the griffon, is 
again to the front and though very new 
to America has gained many firm cham- 
pions in this, his latest country of adoption. 


S INCE.the earliest days of bird-dogs— 


T is my intention neither to enter into a 
discussion of the comparative merits of 
the pointer, setter and griffon, nor to 

break a lance in the defense of one or the 
other; simply to give a short history’ of 
the griffon—a description of the dog and 
the qualities he possesses. 


The pointing griffon is distinguished 
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THE POINTING GRIFFON 


‘A DOG OF MANY ACCOMPLISHMENTS, RAPIDLY GROW- 
ING IN POPULARITY WITH AMERICAN SPORTSMEN 


By PERCIVAL L. ROSSEAU. 


from the griffon hound from which he un- 
doubtedly sprang. They are two shoots of 
the same tree that separated when shot- 
guns and shot were invented—about the 
end of the sixteenth century. 

He is first mentioned by Henry the 
Fourth of France in 1596 and by Charles 
d’Arcussia in his book in 1508. 

Charles was a knocker and apparently 
pinned his faith to spaniels, for he writes 
that neither griffon nor brack (the pointer 
of his day) was much good for partridge. 

Nearly a century later, de Selincourt 
classifies the hunting dogs of his day, dis- 
tinguishing pointing dogs (gun-dogs) as 
chiens d’arquebuse and hounds as chiens 
courants, and cites three distinct breeds of 
gun-dog, griffon, spaniel and brack (this 
last is a short-haired dog, very similar to 
the pointer) and states that the best grif- 
fons came from Italy. 

Old paintings and drawings of the seven- 


_teenth and eighteenth centuries represent 


the griffon practically as he is to-day, with 
the exception of a breed known as the 
griffon of Picardy, long-haired, now prac- 
tically extinct. 


HROUGH the period running from 
T 1683 to 1847 the griffon had his ups 

and downs and at this later date was 
being bred generally all over the continent. 
M. le Marquis de Cherville did much for 
the race, but beyond doubt two of their 
greatest friends were Edouard Karel Kor- 
thals, born at Amsterdam in 1850 and Mr. 
E. Boutant, of Francfort. 

Korthals began breeding the Griffon Kor- 
thal and founded the family of that name 
from seven patriarchs, gathered up wher- 
ever he could find dogs conforming to his 
desires. 

Boutant began the breeding of pointing 
griffons about 1865. He found in Hesse, 
dogs called the “dirty-beard Hessian,” from 


which his family of griffons was founded. 
Apropos of the Hessian dogs, it is possible 
they were of French origin or at least had 
some French blood, for some of the French 
griffons were brought into Hesse by King 
Jerome of Westphalia. Another, a Ger- 
man writer and a great breeder of stichel- 
haar, tells us that the Prince Herman of 
Waldeck imported French griffons into his 
principality of Arolsen. 


N 1878 at the bench-show at Francfort, 
Mr. Boutant exhibited his in rivalry 
with Korthals’ in the same classes. But 

a year later, at the exhibition at Hanover 
(1879) Mr. Boutant’s dogs were entered 
in open classes for stichelhaarige vorsteh- 
hund (pointing stichelhaar) while Kor- 
thals’ were inscribed in the classes of wire- 
haired pointing griffons (griffons d’arret 
a pail dur). This separation under dif- 
ferent names of two families of the same 
race dated from that exhibition, and lasted 
for twenty-five years, a period of bitter 
rivalry between the breeders of the two 
families. 

Korthals was convinced that the griffon 
was a Continental race, of which the dif- 
ferent groups, though separated, were yet 
cousins. Whereas the stichelhaar men be- 
lieved that they possessed a pure blood 
German dog unrelated to either the spir- 
cone (Italian) or the griffon (French). 

In 1882 delegates from the German clubs 
met at Hanover and established the points 
and stardard for the stichelhaar, thus defi- 
nitely baptising Mr. Bowtant’s wire-haired 
dogs. A deputation of these delegates came 
to Korthals, asking him to join them and 
to call his dogs “Stichelhaar.” He refused, 
giving as his reason that the two groups 
were of the same origin and that the sepa- 
ration they were trying to introduce was an 
artificial one. 

It -was only on the 12th of February, 
1907, that the act of peace was signed- by 
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the president of the 
commission of dele- 
gates, Baron Von 
Plats, and the presi- 
dent of the French 
Griffon Club, Baron 
Guigins, a formal 
document in which it 
was agreed that the 
two. families, the 
Stichelhaar and the 
Griffons, formed to- 
gether the race of 
“wire-haired grif- 
fons.” The following 
standard was adopted 
for all: Wire-haired 
Pointing Griffons— 
Head: Big and long; 
hair rough and thick, 
not too long but with 
moustache and eye- 
brows well marked; 
skull not too wide; 
nose long and square; 
stop not too pro- 
nounced. Ears: Me- 
dium, flat, not wrin- 
kled, placed not too 
low; hair short, 
slightly mixed with 
long wire hair. 

Eyes: Large, not covered by eyebrows; 
color, yellow or brown; expression, always 
intelligent. 

Nose: 

Neck: 


Always brown. 
Fairly long, and straight. 

Chest: Deep, not too wide. 

Height: Males, 22 to 24 inches; females, 
20 to 22 inches. 

Shoulders: Fairly long and oblique. 

Ribs: ‘Well arched. 

Forelegs: Straight and vigorous; hair, 
thick and rough. 

Hindlegs: Hair thick and rough; thighs 
long and well muscled; hocks well turned. 

Back: Vigorous loins, thick and strong. 

Feet: Round and firm, toes well closed. 

Tail: Carried horizontally, point slight- 
ly raised; hair thick but not feathered, 
docked generally one-third to half. 

Coat: Color preferable, steel-grey. with 
liver marking or liver mixed with white or 
roan; admitted also, white and liver, and 
white and orange. 

Hair: Hard and rough, resembling some- 
what pig bristles, never curly or woolly; 
undercoat fine and downy. 

A race of dogs to have survived through 
four centuries must have certain remark- 
able qualities. Almost every man loves 


The Griffon is easily trained. 


A Typical Griffon in Action. 


a dog and that every dog lover loves his 
own dog more than some other fellow’s 
goes without saying. Nevertheless, a dog 
lover wants the best dog he can get to 
begin loving. 

Nearly all races of to-day are the pro- 
duction of certain sections, due to climatic 
conditions, and the character of the coun- 
try and game, and represent the survival 
of the fittest. 

The griffon is par excellenée the dog for 
swamps and rough country, his coat af- 
fording him protection from cold and 
dampness, thorns and briars, as no other 
dog’s does. He has been bred for centuries 
with this object in view. 

The shooting in such territory compre- 
hends a much more varied bag than that of 
the plains and requires a greater degree of 
intelligence in the dog as well as keenness 
and persistence. A quitter is hopeless there. 


a griffon has always been a man’s 


one dog, and an all-day dog. As a 

race, they are built more for strength 
and endurance than speed, though indi- 
viduals under favorable conditions and 
training have shown as great speed as any 
other breed of bird-dogs. They are as a 
race close ranging, covering the roughest 


ground __ thoroughly, 
and being especially 
adapted in America 
to grouse, woodcock 
and snipe. They are 
natural retrievers on 
land or water, and are 
‘easily broken to any 
and all game. They 
produce a higher per- 
centage of pups show- 
ing ‘good average nose 
quality I believe than 
any other of the ex- _ 
isting races. Dogs of 
this race have been 
imported into Amer- 
ica several times pre- 
vious to 1900, but 
generally individuals 
only, which _ have 
been lost to view. 
It was left to Mr. 
Louis A. Thebaud, of 
Morristown, one of 
their greatest admir- 
ers and an enthusi- 
astic ‘sportsman, to 
really establish them 
in this country. Ow- 
ing to his persistent 
efforts, in which no trouble or expense has 
been too great, and in which he has found 
a cordial co-worker in Dr. E. B. Ilyus, of 
Lancaster, Pa. the cream of the race 
has been brought to America; and their 
offspring seems to have found such favor 
among sportsmen as to indicate their being 
a permanent addition to our races of gun- 
dogs. 


The Griffon promises to fulfill all the 
wants of the sportsmen who love rough 
shooting and derive their greatest pleasure 
from a mixed bag. 

Interest in them has developed rapidly 
but there has been so much uncertainty 
as to what constitutes the correct type, as 
well as the most successful lines of breed- 
ing, that Forest and Stream is gratified 
at being able to place this authoritative ar- 
ticle before its readers. 

Percival Rosseau, the author to whose 
courtesy we are indebted for the article 
and illustrations, is an American by birth 
who has lived many years in France. His 
pictures, for he is an artist, have gained 
for him distinction abroad and his Ameri- 
can following is growing rapidly. De- 
voted to field dogs of all kinds and the 
Griffon in particular, he has made a care- 
ful study of this breed. 


It is not unusual for puppies five or 


six months old to point and back the first time they are taken afield. 
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THE TROUT STREAMS OF AROOSTOOK 


AMONG THE FRATERNITY OF ANGLERS, THEY ARE CONSIDERED 
THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS FOR SPORT AND HEALTH 


T the time of the honeymoon of 

Spring and Summer, nature’s calen- 

dar is marked by the budding of the 
sweetbrier, the blossoming of the straw- 
berry, the flowering of the meadowsweet 
and white and blue violets. So, when the 
tulips are in full bloom in-the city parks, 
the announcement is always cheerfully re- 
ceived by fishermen that the ice has all 
gone out of the’lakes in Aroostook County, 
Maine. 

As soon as I heard it, I promptly 
got my things together and bought 
a ticket for Masardis, a little rail- 
road station on the Bangor and 
Aroostook. On our arrival there we 
were swiftly conveyed to the village 
of Oxbow, six miles away on the 
Aroostook River. There are two 
comfortable woods hotels there, 
where we had dinner. And, hurried- 
ly arrayed in the vesture of the 
woods, we stowed our stuff in a 
canoe and commenced the trip up 
the river. 

We reached the first camp in the 
evening and caught a few trout in 
a salmon pool, where a brook came 
into the river in front of camp. So 
here we had our first meal on the 
outskirts of the wilderness—for the 
shores of the river there are seldom 
trod by any foot but that of the wild 
deer, the moose, the otter or the bear. 

In the vast fraternity of anglers, 
the name Aroostook is synonymous with 
the finest fly fishing for trout and land- 
locked salmon in the United States. In 
no other country is there a greater number 
of ponds, lakes and streams containing the 
regal game fishes. The waters are ideal, 
and their rocky, gravelly or sandy bottoms 
are particularly suited for propagation. 

“It is not all of fishing to fish.” That 
makes fly fishing for game fish worth 
while. The rod and tackle in themselves 
are things of artistic beauty. Undoubt- 
edly there is some pleasure in a good 


The Joys of Contemplation Are Only Less— 





By WILLIAM SIMPSON. 


catch or a_ well-filled creel of the 
speckled beauties with their sparkling iri- 
descent bodies, and they are good to eat, 
and the act itself of fishing gives pleasure 
and often thrilling excitement. But it is 
the environments, the out-of-doors, the 


free life of the streams and the woods, 
to be in the open where nature is shown to 
the best advantage, smiling her sweetest 
smiles and ministering to us with her 
sweetest flowers, that make it all worth- 





A Good Outfit and a Good Catch. 


while. Here the air is pure and ladened 
with natural perfumes, the birds are bub- 
bling over with joy, the beautiful hepaticas 
with their pink and blue flowers creep up 
through the carpets of green moss and the 
wild strawberry invites us to partake of 
the most delicious of all fruits. We see 
the most graceful of all wild creatures, the 
white tail deer, step out into the open to 
drink and to feed on the tender succulent 
grass in the bottoms of the ponds and 
streams. Partridge are likely to flutter 
across your path, to remind you of 
the lusciousness of 
the banquet. that 
awaits you in the 
fall of the year. I 
think that game 
birds, in spite of 
their natural ti- 
midity, are the 
bravest creatures 
that live. I prob- 
ably will never 
forget the first 
time I saw a wild 
wood duck with 
her brood, from 
our canoe, gliding 
along a placid 
mountain stream. 
How grandly the 


mother bird proved that heroism does not 
mean the absence of fear but its conquest. 

How splendidly the old bird forgot her- 
self in her efforts to protect her young. 
And after she saw her young ducklings 
hidden in the alders and reeds, she flut- 
tered off, making a great noise and com- 
motion on the surface of the water to at- 
tract attention. Then when a good dis- 
tance away she flew off and circled to 
where she had left her young brood. 

To get close to it all is not only 
pleasing to the sight but it is thrill- 
ing to the innermost part,of the nerv- 
ous system of our bodies. It is the 
indefinable something within, that one 
enjoys and takes away with him from 
the trout stream or the woodland 
pond or lake, that makes angling a 
unique sport. 


- TOTWITHSTANDING the pres- 
ent craze for speed in the water, 
under the water and in the air, 

the building of speedways and the 
contests for speed on them, the canoe 
has made tremendous strides in im- 
provement since John Macgregor 
built the Rob Roy and travelled a 
thousand miles in it in perfect safety. 
At the report of his achievement 
American ingenuity soon got busy 
and every device that could increase, 
strengthen and lessen weight was 
adopted. Cruises have been made in 
Maine-built canoes from Lake George to 
the Gulf of Mexico and from Bangor to 
the Arctic and frozen north. A Maine 
canoe is one of the most graceful and most 
serviceable things that the skill and ingenu- 
ity of man has ever produced under the in- 
spiration of the wilderness. It is seem- 
ingly frail, yet with the master hand of a 
Maine guide it will survive in the roughest 
water and will ride the heaviest waves 
like a duck. 

Canoeing has never been more popular 

than it is at the present time and this surely 


—Than Those of the Day's Big Moment. 
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is an excellent indication of returning san- 
ity from the craze for speed. There is 
certainly no’ recreation so enjoyable or 
health-giving or stimulating as a canoe and 
camping trip. And to the numerous rivers 
in Aroostook County in the summer thou- 
sands of people return perennially, to ac- 
quire renewed health and strength from 
their vacations. 

The headwaters of the Aroostook River 
are triune. They consist of three streams, 
each of which has its origin in many ponds, 
lakes or brooks. The most northerly is 
Mooseluk, the name of which is divided 
into three parts, a mountain, a lake ang a 
stream. The lake consists of the waters 
of many brooks and also Bartlett and Leon- 
ard ponds. The mountain lies about four 
miles to the south of the lake, and I ven- 
ture to say that no lazy man has ever 
reached it. 

Out of the lake flows the stream, wind- 
ing down through an almost virgin forest 
to join the Munsungan, at its confluence 
with which is the head of the Aroostook 
River. About half way up the Munsungan 
stream the Millnockett stream comes in, 
bringing the waters of Millnockett and 
Millmagasett Lakes and many _ other 
brooks and ponds. All these waters are 
good for brook trout and some have land- 
locked salmon and togue as well. I have 
never seen a territory better suited for 
deer, and there probably is no place where 
more moose have fallen to the sportsman’s 
rifle ‘in past years in proportion to its area 
than in this section of Aroostook and Pis- 
cataquis Counties. 


HERE is a system of log camps at 

twelve different locations at the head- 

waters, all controlled by one proprie- 
tor. The main, or home camp as it is 
called, is situated on an island in Mill- 
nockett Lake, and provided with a large 
dining camp. The tables are spread with 
clean linen and set with silverware and 
china, and the service is always courteous. 
There is fresh milk and farm products on 
the island, besides a large ice-house and a 
spring of excellent water. The log cabins 
used for individual parties are furnished 
comfortably, with cheerful rustic open 
fireplaces. 

On Munsungan Lake there are a group 
of seven cabins and a dining camp, with a 
good cook. There are two other outlying 
camps of a little rougher order reached 
by canoes and well cutout trails. There 


are log cabins on Millmagasett and most, 


of the other lakes, and there is*a full sup- 
ply of provisions at the home camp. 

In camp your full measure of success, 
comfort and pleasure always depends upon 
your guide. Most of the Maine guides are 
natives of the woods, strong, healthy, man- 
ly fellows. You will find them honest and 
skillful in their calling, cheerful, and good 
companions. If you treat them kindly and 
deal with them as man to man, they will 
give you friendly, loyal service and as much 
of it as your money is worth. But when a 
young city dandy attempts to patronize one 
in a condescending way, he discovers him 
to be as independent as a prince of the 
realm. These real woodsmen cheerfully 
teach the novice many secrets of wood- 
craft and ways of the woods, and if both 
are of a cheerful disposition, they can say 


with’ Jeremiah that “a merry heart, is a 
continual feast.” 


T is the confident conviction of the writer 

that in such a locality and with such 

companions, no better sport exists than 
that of fly fishing, with its attendant pleas- 
ures. And a winter’s reading of angling 
literature had prepared me for lofty an- 
gling. So, disdainful of the trolling rod, 
minnow or worm bait, and any of the -sure- 
killing, newfangled appliances, with only 
my six-ounce Leonard, a finely tapered silk 
line, and a selected cast of flies on a mist 
colored leader, I set out. 

At the edge of a rock island in Millma- 
gasett Lake, I had a strike which made the 
rod bend like a rainbow, the line hum 
like the string of a cremona, and kept the 
reel on the go like an electric fan. The 
trout, on a scarlet ibis fly tied on a Num- 
ber 4 hook, held the center of things, dash- 
ing about like a runaway. He impressed 
me fully with the responsibility of the situa- 
tion, and after zigzagging and circling in- 
terminably he made off in a mad passion 
for more than a\hundred feet, my faithful 
guide calling out to me: “Be careful, that 
fish is dragging the canoe. Give him line, 
now reel him in!” 

After some fifteen minutes of this he 
final'y said to me: 
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“Now take it coolly, sir; he’s getting 
pretty nearly exhausted.” There was one 
thing my guide did especially well—he kept 
the landing net always ready. And when 
I finally brought my trout up to the canoe, 
he slipped the net under him and laid him 
on its bottom, a glistening beauty of 4% 
pounds. The doubt of success gave way to 
the joy of victory. 

The sun by now had got about the length 
of the canoe from the tops of the trees, 
and we decided to spend the night at the 
cabin on the lake. The guide cut down a 


-dead pine tree, that gave us a generous 


supply of firewood, and enough balsam 
saplings for a fragrant, comfortable bed. 
By the light of the fire we cooked for 
supper two of our pound trout, and a few 
slices of juicy, savory bacon. Meals thus 
prepared have often convinced me that 
bacon is one of the few things that have 
by the devices and arts of man been brought 
to a perfection almost surpassing nature’s, 
and it is one of the things that has done 
much to solve the problem of cooking in 
the woods. 


ASKED a great surgeon that I met on 
| this occasion in the Maine woods, how 
so many medical men came there in 
summer, and he replied: “Well, we learn 


(Concluded on page 182.) 


THE TUMP LINE IN THE WAR 


By RALPH MILLER. 


“Canadians save day with tump line * * 

* Win battle by portaging munitions 

when army mules are stalled in mud.”— 
News item. 

E hear much talk in these days of 

the necessity for preparedness. Even 

pronounced pacifists admit the wis- 

dom of utilizing such latent resources as 


i 


The Tump Line Gets the Goods Over. 


our country possesses and of developing its 
efficiency to the highest power. 

The military value of marskmanship is 
obvious. But it seems to a good many of 
us that the advocates of outdoor recreation, 
as a whole, do not realize its social worth. 
In general, we write and read of the good 
times of this person and that person; we 
think of the benefit to the individual. But 
the growing army of outdoor men cannot 


individually get the good things from their 
vacation environment without a reaction 
for good upon the community as a whole. 


Me : of us pray war may not come 


to America. But if it does come, the 

men who have learned to match 
forces with nature will be infinitely better 
prepared for its grim demands than the 
average citizen. Perhaps you recall Henry 
Van Dyke’s bit of a creed: 


“The people who live in houses, and sleep 
on beds, and walk on pavements, and buy 
their food from butchers and bakers and 
grocers [have] the circumstances of their 
existence too mathematical and secure. 
They live at second or third hand. They 
are boarders in the world. Everything is 
done for them by somebody else.” 


War is primarily an upheaval of the or- 
derliness of life. “Thou shalt not kill” be- 
comes “Thou shalt kill’; fields that have 
known only the fruiting of myriad plants. 
become the death places of countless men; 
“mine” bécomes “thine” and “thine” comes. 
to be “mine.” The somber safety of the 
town becomes the uncertain danger of the 
camp; and the average man—accustomed 
only to his four brick walls and to no ex- 
citement greater than dodging automobiles 
—is lost. But the man who has known the 
Far Places will find himself quickly. He 
has learned to do without the modern con- 
veniences, to dispense with the mathemat-. 
ical and secure circumstances of existence; 
he has learned, in a word, to stand on his 
own feet. And that, notwithstanding all 
the complexity and rigidity of modern mil- 
itary organization, is what an army must 
have. 
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THE FINER ART OF TROUT FISHING 


II. 


and Stream the implements suitable 

for beginners in the finer art of trout 
fishing, the writer will undertake to de- 
scribe here his judgment as to the best 
method of approaching trout, to lure and 
to land them. 

Assuming the “amateur angler” is pre- 
pared with adequafe outfit (and I use the 
word amateur in its broadest sense, who 
may ‘be defined as one that wishes to learn, 
among whose ranks I place myself—the 
expert I think to be one who devotes much 
energy in picking fancied flaws from those 
who do not practice his own methods) he 
will have greater success if weather con- 
ditions are favorable: warm, hazy, with 
little wind. 

Let it be a day early in May, the river 
fairly full and quite clear. We approach 
the river about 9 o’clock. So early in the 
season insects are not rising till the sun 
is well up and the air fairly warm. Pre- 


Hoa G described last month in Forest 


vious to anything else it is wise to examine” 


the nature of the water, before attention 
is given to what insects are in flight. If the 
reader will carefully study the plan of 
“current formations” printed with this ar- 
ticle, it will doubtless be of assistance in 
guiding him how best and where to get 
quick response to the lure he casts, be it 
fly, worm or minnow, from either speckled, 
brown or rainbow trout. 

This plan is applicable to any. swift-mov- 
ing trout stream. The small dots repre- 
sent bubbles floating along the surface, 
under which you will invariably find that 
trout lie. Because along with these bubbles, 
insects, dead and alive, float with the cur- 
rent, and right underneath where these 
runways go, trout abide for surface feed- 
ing. They are too wise to haunt that part 
of the river where few insects are; rest 
assured, trout are not so stupid. For that 
reason we should learn to study our be- 
loved recreation, in order to fish with the 
same intelligence that trout use, and not 
as some anglers do, by casting any- 
where and everywhere. I shall repeat later 
the necessity for studying the flies to 
choose and use. 


DESCRIPTION of this plan of cur- 

rent formations will enable you to 

form a fair idea of the general haunts 
of trout, though they are invisible to you. 
The waterflow is from the bottom of the 
plan to its top. Therefore we begin at A, 
which is the end of a little rapid, or swift- 
er running portion of the current (depth 
three feet). Such water will contain a 
number of trout in locations similar to 
that indicated. At B we find the junction 
of little rapids formed by water passing 
round an obstruction in the midst of the 
general current, also at a depth of | three 
feet. At® Ca chain’ of bubbles “or: little 
floating objects indicates the course of the 
principal current; which, of course, is chief- 
ly dependent upon various directions of 
the water, or upon projecting rocks or 
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banks, deep water passing swiftly along, 
and shoals. The latter may often be 
guessed at when not sufficiently visible, 
if you observe the water at turning points. 

At the roots of trees, or in places where 
the froth collects, and in little whirlpools 
and eddies as at G, trout will almost surely 
be found, in water from 4 to Io feet deep. 
Such places are- by far the most favorable 
for sport: for insects follow the same 
course as the bubbles, floating leaves and 


TYPICAL CURRENT FORMATIONS. 
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“Rise.” 


Upper Insert Shows Bottom-rig 


-Minnows—Lower Insert, the 


sticks. Trout never frequent sandy shoals 
or shallow sandbars, as at I. The larger 
trout are most often found foraging flat 
shallows in a foot of water, after nightfall, 
chasing minnows and other small fish, as 
at D. But in the daytime the same local- 
ities are usually barren of fish. 

The greatest number of the large size 
trout gather together behind one another 
just below a swift rapid, as at H, more so, 
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if the water is 4 feet or more déep. In 
the day they are cautiously watching for 
food in deep holes, under hollow banks, 
roots of trees, or in the angle of rocks, as 
E, all more or less deep places. In May 
and June, when fish are strong and plump 
from overfeeding, they are also to be found 
in the more rapid parts of the water, as F, 
if it is two or more feet deep. 

These remarks, although not strictly ap- 
plicable to trout of all streams, will be 
found fairly accurate for any swift river 
in the temperate zone, east or west. The 
plan has been changed, or rather adapted 
to our use by tests, from one given in 
Ronald’s “Fly-fishers’ Entomology.” The 
bottom insect diagram shows how trout lie 
at the bottom, suddenly dart upwards for 
food and as quickly return to the same 
spot. The upper diagram gives the bottom 
rig I use for live and artificial minnow 
fishing. A half ounce lead is tied to the 
end of the line, with a 3-foot gut leader 
fastened 18 inches above the lead on the 
line. It is good for either worms or gen- 
tles. 


E should now be familiar with places 
where trout lie, and to scan the sur- 
face for insects we saunter along 

the left bank from the three trees at F, 
about 200 yards to the arrow. The river 
at this place is 75 feet wide and the run- 
way from A to C on the right bank is 
the place for our first effort. Strolling 
along we see in thick flight, the brown 
drake, shadfly, redbug, cowdung and black 
ant. For various reasons the brown drake 
is chosen, but mainly because it’s a good 
floater—a favorite with the angler as with 
the fish. \ 

Tying it on the end of the leader to fish 
dry with a single fly, we step in the water 
at exactly the spot of the feather end of 
the arrow, to cast up the stream to the 
large fish at A on the right bank. Taking 
the greatest care not to wet your fly, you 
unwind the line after starting the fly 
on its journey back. and forth in the air 
above you, till your fifty foot line-mark is 
reached, then slowly lower the tip, point- 
ing exactly at the fish. If you know how 
to do it, the fly will cock and float along 
with the bubbles; meanwhile have the rod 
in the left hand, and move the arm so that 
the tip follows after the fly, to avoid the 
line dragging under water. With your right 
hand, reel in surplus line till the fly sails 
near you, then whip it sharply in the air 
again, to make two more similar casts be- 
fore quitting the spot. 

Should you, however, be fortunate to 
get a rise to the fly from a big fish, do 
not strike, but gently raise the tip. The 
impact of almost every large fish is suffi- 
cient in force to fasten the hook, especial- 
ly so with a brown or rainbow trout. 
When the fish leaps, lower the tip slightly, 
but keep the line taut all the time. After 
the first or second leap, and you feel the 
fish is secure, back slowly out from the wa- 
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ter to dry land, carefully leading the fish 
to quiet shallower parts. lt is more com- 
fortable, you are safer while playing, and 
it is infinitely more easy to net at the river 
side, besides giving less disturbance to 
other fish, where yours came from. To a 
beginner in trout fishing, the details of 
how » fish should be played and netted 
are bewildering. Because the tricks of big 
fish are so varied no single description will 
suffice, experience and the loss of a few 
fish will be found the best teachers and 
guide to future success. 


HOUGH there are sure to be other 

fish in this same pool, we must move 

on now to cover our prescribed 
ground. So we will cut off the dry fly, 
to fish with a brace of wets, tying a female 
shadfly to the end of the leader, with a 
redbug as upper. 

Stepping in the water, this time to the 
arrow’s point, we cast downstream fifty feet 
to those two fish lying at the mouth of the 
brook, between the two G’s. If a fish re- 
sponds, work it up towards you, net it, and 
cast again with an additional ten feet of 
line but without moving from the spot you 
first took. Let your flies swim under wa- 
ter at will, but mainly in the bubble line. 
Net all the smaller fish where you stand 
in the water, but go ashore to land a big 
one. 

Now step forward and wade to within 
casting distance of the whirlpool at G, 
casting right to the center, when the flies 
will be forced ’round and ’round till at 
last the current takes them further down 
towards the rapid deeps to a point at A. 
You may let out one hundred feet and 
work the flies from one line of bubbles to 
the other, to bring them slowly back again 
first on one side, then the other. In this 
favorable spot half a dozen fish should be 
creeled. 

After fishing the wet flies with more or 
less success you step directly to the bank 
at G on the right side of the stream, cross- 
ing the brook, walking along out of sight 
from the whirlpool and riverside till you 
arrive at the shallow sandbar, I. Then 
you change the wet flies to dry flies—brown 
drake or sailor drake, depending: upon 
what you observe on the surface. In front 
of the pussy willows at I you make short 
casts to A on the right bank and to A on 
the left bank, having the rod tip follow 
the fly in these 30-foot short casts. You 
can afterwards make an effort of 60 feet 
from the shallows at I to the whirlpool 
at G, fishing up the rapid deeps thoroughly 
well. If you have been careful, the fish 
have not seen you and both runways will 
be certain to afford good sport. 

The rest of the plan should be fished in 
a similar manner. In all cases, you are 
wise to fish from the opposite shore for 
the runways, or if the river be too deep 
to cross, always fish them upstream, be it 
far or near casting. If you fish them with 
wet flies, take care to have at least fifty 
feet distance from you to the quarry. 


HE plan shows a mile of the River 
Neversink in the Catskills region of 
New York, where I fish every year. 
All the water is fruitful, having been repeat- 
edly stocked by the late Dr. Tarleton Bean. 
State Fish Culturist. Unless the water is 


low it must be fished from the sides. Dur- 
ing July and August, big trout from 3 to 
5 pounds stay at the bottom of pools ten 
feet deep, to be captured only at evening 
when they will rise to flies, or by minnows 
during the day. 


Trout will never reside long in an un- 
fruitful situation, and should a favorite 
haunt, where food is concentrated, be rath- 
er crowded by their fellows, they prefer 
contending or fighting with each other for 
a share of it. I do not think brown trout 
molest brook trout after the latter attains 
to 10 or more inches, as many instances 
prove, they being caught frequently within 
a yard of each other. 

Large trout will choose a favored spot 
and stay there during the entire season if 
not molested or caught. When they are 
caught, the place will speedily be taken by 
smaller fish. That is why, year after year, 
I catch fish in precisely the same spot. 

I shall conclude with a brief note on in- 
sects and flies, which, next to a thorough 
knowledge of where trout lie, needs the 
most careful study and many years’ ex- 
perience if we desire to be an accomplished 
angler and not a fish hog. If you have 
acquired a collection of the most well- 
known native and imported dry and wet flies, 
Halfords, Wests, and other modern pro- 
ductions, and intend to continue their use, 
your only course is to choose those you 
think similar to the insects in flight, trust- 
ing to chance rises. Quite a few Eastern 
anglers tie excellent flies, a famous one 
(and very good fly), tied by the late Theo- 
dore Gordon, may be purchased at the 
shops. Another, tied by G. La Branche, is 
also well known. George Cooper, of De 
Bruce, ties an excellent fly, as does Mrs. 
Harrington Keene. 

Naturally, your interest in them is merely 
that they are a lure of feathers—beautiful- 
ly tied, no doubt, and they may or may not 
be the trout’s fancy. Anyway, you are not 
personally interested in the higher form of 
fly fishing so much as you would be if you 
tied your own flies from the natural in- 
sects. But if you will refrain from fishing 
now and then (I know it’s difficult when 
time is short), you can profitably spend a 
few hours in the study of trout insect food, 
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get familiar with the time each species rise, 
and then learn to tie imitations of them. 

This, to my mind—fishing with your own 
make of lures—brings you to the supreme 
height in the craft. You are as intimately 
connected with the fish as with its food. 
Your interest is doubled, and you get ad- 
ditional vim from the sport. If you cannot 
tie them yourself, you can purchase Amer- 
ican nature flies tied by the best British 
fly makers from colored insect pictures 
in “American Trout Insects.” 


Fly fishing can only be called an art when 
we take Nature into our confidence, study 
her aspects, and be familiar with her or 
part of her—not alone brutally bent on 
catching all there is, any old way, and then 
boast and brag of our prowess. We should 
school ourselves at all times, when asked 
by a stranger or friend: What luck, broth- 
er? to answer always cheerfully back: 
Nothing doing. 

That is the boldest, manliest stand a 
true angler can assume. 


But I confess it is much more pleasant 
to open the creel and expose to view half 
a dozen nice fat trout, wearing on one’s 
face an agreeable smile, and proving with- 
out needed comment that we know. where 
trout lie, and the ways to capture them. 


HERE’S ONE THING OL’ SIS 
TURTLE DON’T TARRY AT. 

The manner in which a turtle constructs 
her nest is both interesting and suggestive, 
it being one of the most expeditious opera- 
tions ever performed by that slow moving 
creature. 

After selecting a suitable spot, she begins 
digging out a hole with her hind legs, by 
moving slowly in a circle and throwing the 
excavated sand in a rim all around it. 
When that is about eighteen inches in depth 
and twelve in circumference, she drops her 
eggs into it, pulls the rim of sand over them 
and rising on all four legs, lets her body 
drop heavily on the covering sand until she 
has made it as compact as any part of the 
surrounding beach. She then makes a few 
false demonstrations on the shore to mis- 
lead inquisitive enemies, and hastens to the 
sea as fast as she can travel. 
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WRITTEN FOR FOREST AND STREAM 


Your hunter of the frozen lands 
May scoff at Florida for sport; 
May want his mittens on his hands 
And game of quite another sort. 
But there is something in the way 
That Southern sunshine blesses you, 
That seems to glorify each day, 
Beneath the skies of opal-blue. 


Lagoons lie steaming in the sun, 
Strange rivers wind into the green; 
And where the salt-creek courses run, 
They wind about some magic scene. 
Old Ponce, brave braggart of the seas, 
Found youth eternal hereabout, 
And it’s a home for honey-bees, 
Who think their stock is running out. 
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With dog and gun, fare forth, some morn, 
Into the tropic wilderness, 

See Dawn, in Eastern palm-trees born, 
And Nature, in her bridal dress. 

A bark * * * a sudden whirr.of wings, 
A wild-cat, springing from its lair, 

Yes * * * everything that snarls or sings 
Is hidden in the silence there. 


The sportsman drowses o’er his gun, 
The angler snoozes with his rod, 
And orange-blossoms greet th’ sun 
Or shower, wax-white, on the sod. 
A land of perfume and of dreams; 
A realm, enchanted * * * fairy-sweet, 
Where game comes jumpin’ out o’ streams, 
And falls in clusters at your feet! 
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MARY MONTROSE 


THE GREATEST BIRD DOG OF HER DAY 
AND THE BLOOD SHE SPRANG FROM 


T is a far cry from the All America 

Trials on the prairies of Dakota, to the 

National Championship in Tennessee. 
And from those historic’ fields, where alli 
great bird dogs must qualify for field tria! 
premiership, to the New York Dog Show, 
was long an untraveled route, but at. last: 
a bird dog, Mary Montrose, a pointer 
derby, has blazed the trail. During the 
season of 1916-17 she has won the prairie 
chicken trials in Dakota and the world’s 
championship on quail, and has closed her 
career with first in the winner’s class at 
the New York Dog Show. 


She has been crowned the greatest bird 


dog of her day. We have searched the rec- 
ords of the past. We have talked with the 
greybeards and historians of 

field trials. We have asked for 

the name of a greater bird dog. 

History and historians remain 

silent. Mary Montrose is the 

greatest bird dog that has ever 

lived. This wonderful pointer, 

a daughter of the greatest of 

pointer sires, Champion Co- 

manche Frank, and Lorna 

Doone, is owned by William 

Ziegler, Jr., of New York, and 

was trained by Robert Arm- 

strong, of Barber, N: C. Mary 

Montrose is not an accident. She 

is the culmination of careful’ ob- 

servation, patient study and -the 
intelligent application ‘of the 

laws of breeding by two genera- 

tions of men devoted to the 

pointer. These men have finally 

succeeded in crowning their 

favorite breed with premier 

honors. Mary Montrose’s first 

win was in the Derby of the All America 
Club the first week in September, 1916. The 
week that followed she won the Continental 
Derby. This finished her career on prairie 
chickens, for there were no more prairie 
honors to be won. Her start on the quail 
circuit was at Sparta, Ill, in the Futurity. 
In this stake she was unplaced, nor did she 
win the Derby of the independent trials; 
but the week following in the all age stake 
she was second to her half brother, Co- 
manche Rap. In the Georgia trials she 
ran unplaced, but in the Continental Derby 
was second to another brother, Roval 
Flush. Early in December she won third 
in the great Southern trials while her 
brother, Comanche Rap, was first. Next 
she won the United States Derby, the 
classic of the year. And there was a Derby 
Championship at Vinta, Okla. It was a 
wonderful stake, and Mary won it. She 
had gone the Derby route. 

The greatest event in the bird dog world 
is the National Championship. Its emblem 
is the Edward Dexter cup—twenty-six 
pounds of solid silver—that fortunes have 
been spent to win. To win the National 
Championship is the ambition of every man 
interested in trials. The conditions of the 


° \ 
race are the severest, and only fully ma- 
tured and carefully prepared dogs are en- 
tered. The day that Mary Montrose was 
started in the championship: she was only 
a few days. past her puppy form. She had 
completed what was probably the longest 
campaign that a bird dog has ever been 
called to run, but she won the cup after 
one of the most brilliant races that has 
ever been seen on the National Champion- 
ship preserve. 

At every angle of the field trial game, 
Mary Montrose has set a new mark. She 
has made history faster and brighter than 
it was ever written before. The greatest 
setter that modern field trials remember was 
Little Sioux. Sioux tried for the cham- 
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Mary Montrose, the National Champion. 


pionship and failed—Mary Montrose won. 

There is a note of human interest in the 
story of this marvelous little pointer. It is 
a story of failure after failure, accepted 
with patient fortitude, and then this tri- 
umph. Twenty-five years ago a question 
frequently discussed was whether or not 
pointer breeders would ever be able to 
bring out a short-haired dog that could 
compete on terms of equality with the set- 
ter family. 

Fifteen years ago the National Cham- 
pionship was considered beyond the point- 
er’s aspirations. For years separate stakes 
were provided for pointers, as they were 
admittedly incanable of competing on terms 
of equality with setters. The friends of 
the pointers, fortunately, never wavered 
in their allegiance. Goedfroy, McMurdo, 
Buckell, Seitner, Stoddard, Nesbitt, Wise. 
Gar, and a host of others, some living and 
some dead, bravely contested the setter’s 
honors at the trials and sent their dogs on 
to almost certain defeat. 

And then a new champion of the breed 
arose. It was a quarter of a century ago, 
way back in the days when they were run- 
ning field trials at Bicknell, Ind., that there 
appeared at one of these events a stripling 


t by William Ziegler, Jr. 


youth with a. motherly old pointer. She 
had been entered in the trials and the boy 
produced the money for the starting fee. 
It looked like hard-earned money. The boy 
started his dog, and she, like many a pointer 
of her day, went down early to defeat. 
The'-lad’s disappointment was keen. His 
dog was beaten; his money was gone. But 
his faith remained unshaken, and his only 
answer to the good natured raillery of the 
setter men was: “I am coming back and I 
am going to beat you with a pointer.” 

That boy was U. R. Fishel, of Hope, Ind. 
A few years later this boy became famous 
in the poultry world for having. molded a 
breed of famous chickens that bears his 
name. But his dogs remained in obscurity, 

and his threat—or prediction; 
name it what you will—was for- 
gotten. For years and years, 
however, there were few field 
trials run, either north or south, 
on quail or on chickens, in :which 
among the list of contestants 
there did not appear the names 
of a pointer or two owned by 
the chicken man of Hope, Ind. 
And then one year there ap- 
peared a dog named Fishel’s 
Frank—a bold fellow with clear 
brown eyes and long graceful 
neck, straight-limbed and clean, 
with shoulders free from lum- 
ber and along whose back and 
loin the muscles rippled with life 
and intensity. Fishel’s Frank at- 
tracted attention from the first. 
He won trial after trial with 
consummate ease. He defeated 
setter after setter and seemingly 
was never called upon to extend 
himself. Eventually he was started in the 
National Championship. The race he ran 
is one that will be long remembered by 
those who were fortunate enough to see 
it, and although the cup was not awarded 
to him, he raised the curtain on the scene 
of the demise of the setter supremacy. And 
then,- another year, there appeared one of 
his sons, Comanche Frank—a bold, power- 
ful dog of masterful self-confidence and 
tireless energy. Comanche Frank was the 
first dog to win the All America Cham- 
pionship on chickens and the National 
Championship on quail. The Hoosier boy 
who went down to defeat a quarter of a 
century before had come back, and made 
good. 

And that blood has gone triumphantly 
on. For Mary Montrose, Royal Flush and 
Comanche Rap, the greatest trio of bird 
dogs that have ever gone down the field 
trial line, are all sired by Comanche Frank. 
And Comanche Frank is a son of Fishel’s 
Frank, the dog that men talked themselves 
hoarse over, and fought and quarreled over 
in the old hotel at Grand Junction the night 
of the day he lost the Championship in 
Tennessee. 
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FIVE HUNDRED MILES THROUGH 
VIRGIN CANADA BY CANOE 


i 
E completed our outfitting at Pem- 
broke and took the morning train 
for Kippawa. There were four of 

us, Ed. Walton, Dr. Earl C. Bark- 

ley, Dave Brash and myself—all eager 
to start on the journey we had discussed 
and planned months ahead. And when 
the train finally climbed the steep grade 
between Mattawa and Kippawa, we lost 
no time in making our final preparations. 
Our food bags were stocked and our 
“city” clothes packed and sent back to 
friends in Pembroke. We selected two 
canvas canoes, one sixteen, and the other 
eighteen foot. Most of the canoes we ex- 
amined required repairing and we had to 
decide on taking the 
eighteen footer or wait 
another day while one 
of the smaller canoes 
was patched up.. Our 
packs were ready, the 
blue water was before 
us stretching as far as 
the eye could see and 
we were impatient to 
be off. The big green 
canoe, which was to 
be the cause of many 
future “cussings,” went 

with us. Kippawa is a 

regular “jumping off” 

place, consisting of a 

station, a general store 

and several scattered 
houses, and we were 
glad when we rounded 

a headland and left || 

it behind. It was a dil 

about three o’clock on 

the fourth of Au- ‘. \ 

gust when we left Kip- 

pawa and at six-thirty 

we had crossed the lake 

and passed Rocher Corbeau, a profile rock 

and an easily distinguishable landmark. We 

pitched camp on a low point with young 
birches and spruce trees nearby. Two 
loons were calling near shore, and with 

the tents up and the fire blazing under a 

pot of soup we felt¢that our dreams and 

plans at last were realized, that we were 
indeed started on a real canoe cruise. 


in Ontario and had endeavored to 
get information about the condition 
of the country we were to pass through. 
The reports we had, however, were mostly 
vague. We were told that there were some 
small fires a few days ahead of us. Be- 


Wi had read of the disastrous fires 
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yond that we could get little information. 
This was a thing to cause some anxiety, 
and we sat ’round the campfire that first 
evening and saw a bright reflection on the 
sky in the direction we were heading. We 
had some forebodings. 

We were astir early next day and pad- 
dled to Turtle portage, where we found 
a tramway track and car on which we 
loaded everything and made the carry in 
one trip. We had been warned of the 
hardships of the portages, and here was 
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How the Five Hundred Miles Looks on the Map. 


the first nicely cleared, with rails and a car 
which, even when loaded with our entire 
outfit, required only a four-man-power 
push to send it rattling down to a landing 
on the other side. And the car was 
equipped with a brake that would really 
stop it. Dave, who drives a flivver in De- 
troit, worked the brake; we caught him 
once feeling around for the clutch and 
horn. 

But that was the first portage. There 
were others ahead which were to fix for- 
ever in our memories the full meaning of 
and respect due la portage. 

At Hunter’s Lake we found heavy forest- 
fire smoke just ahead of us. About noon 
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we stopped and put out a smouldering fire 
along shore. But we might have saved 
ourselves the time and trouble as:we found 
the trees burning beyond hope of saving, 
just a few hundred yards further on. 
About five o’clock we reached Hunter’s 
Point after paddling against a stiff breeze. 
Here we sent our last mail and purchased 
a few extra supplies. 

Tuo lazy to pitch the tents, we spread our 
blankets on the lee side of a haystack and 
watched the northern lights dancing above 

us as we dropped off to 
sleep. We had breakfast 
| next morning with the 
hospitable habitants and 
started off on Little 
Birch Lake with a fav- 
oring wind. It was 
easy going and we 
soon made Big Birch 
Lake and covered the 
long stretches of water 
and swept past the 
points of land in good 
style. Ed Walton, who 
was navigator-in-chief, 
kept his waterproof 
map lying on the packs 
before him and nad fit- 
ff tle trouble guiding our 
: course. The portage 
at Traverse Lake was 
made late in the after- 
noom Here we had 
to carry our packs and 
the canoes, but the port- 
age is short and easy, 
and we soon had every- 
thing over. Ed carried 
the big canoe. He got it over only after 
considerable effort, and it was then we ‘rea- 
lized the disadvantage, and handicap this 
one was going to be. 





Doc and I went fishing for half an 
hour but we did not get a strike. We 
were disappointed, as we had expected to 
get fish any time we tried for them. But 
we found in the course of the trip that 
trolling or casting in the lakes was usually 
poor sport though the fish we caught in 
this way were always of good size. Be- 
low the riffles and rapids was where we 
did most of our fishing and we seldom 
failed to get a good catch in the running 
water. : 
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Pike and pickerel. weré the only fish we 
caught during the trip. We carried a deep 
trolling outfit, with which we meart to 
try for the big trout found in some of the 
lakes. But we only used it once. Usu- 
ally the wind was behind us on these lakes 
and we did not care to lose time fishing. 
A swim and a good breakfast at the 
shanty made us ready for our next day’s 
paddle. The wind was still at our backs 
and we soon reached Ogascanan Lake. We 
made camp at the end of a portage and I 
caught the first fish, which we fried for 
breakfast. The following morning we 
paddled through many narrow winding 
channels, an interesting change from the 
big expanses. The water was like a mir- 
for, and every turn opened out new scenic 
wonders as we paddled lazily along, en- 
joying to the full the solitude and beauty 
of the great outdoors. About noon we 
turned into Little Brule Lake and were 
surprised to see, just a short distance 
ahead, a big whitewashed house that looked 
like a prosperous farm. On landing and 
investigating, we found it to be an old 
lumber depot. :The only occupant was a 
French-Canadian fire ranger, from whom 
we got some information about the coun- 
try ahead. We found raspberries growing 
nearby and had lunch on the clearing. 


HE fire ranger told us that there were 

two different ways to Trout Lake. 

One way meant a portage of about 
four miles while the other was a longer 
paddle with three short portages. Natur- 
ally, we decided to take the second route. 
The four-mile carry did not appeal to any 
of us—not at that time—but when we fi- 
nally negotiated the three portages, the 
last of which joined the four-mile trail, 
we knew we had guessed wrong. 

The first portage was through swampy 
ground where we sank over our ankles in 
mud and were almost devoured by mos- 
quitoes. The trail was also hard to follow 
and we lost considerable time. The second 
portage was over a high hill and about a 
mile long, and it required strenuous exer- 
tions to get the packs and canoes over. It 
was almost dark when we reached the third 
portage, which was also through marshy 
land, and it looked as if we would have 
to camp there for the night. We were 
thoroughly tired and ready to eat and rest: 
but the mosquitoes were too numerous, and 
we paddled off in the dusk in search of 
more favorable quarters. We glided along 
a narrow creek till we turned into Trout 
Lake, and before us lay our camping 
ground. It was on a high island and Dave 
jumped ashore and in a few minutes re- 
ported that there were tent poles, pegs and 
fireplace, and that it looked like a Sunday 
School picnic ground. Doc named it “Wel- 
come-Island,” and it was certainly one of 
the most beautiful spots we saw. It was 
with some regret that we bade farewell to 
it, on the tenth of August. 


E headed northeast on Trout Lake 
and at noon we found a fire ranger’s 
cabin on a point. The landing here 

was made with some difficulty, as the wa- 
ter was rough. The ranger was absent, 
but we used his stove to cook our lunch 
and helped ourselves to some raspberries 
growing near the clearing. 

We had a rough passage to the opposite 





shore. But it was sheltered, and we made 
good progress along it till about five o’clock. 
' We camped at the end of a short port- 
age on the edge of Lake Winawaske. This 
was another ideal camping ground. A wa- 
terfall roared and rippled nearby; and look- 
ing out on the lake we could see scores of 
beautiful islands of varying sizes. We 
fished below the waterfall and had pick- 
erel for supper. 

Dave and I were up early the next morn- 
ing. We paddled out on the lake before 
breakfast, and found an Indian camping 
on one of the islands. He visited our 
camp later and we gave him some of the 
fish we had caught. It rained heavily as 
we were getting ready to leave and when 
we stopped at the Indian’s camp he laughed 
at us out in the wet. He gave us some 
venison in exchange for tobacco. It rained 
all day and we were glad when we found 
a rough log cabin on a portage late in the 
afternoon. 

We were now on Old Man Lake and at 
noon we came upon an Indian settlement. 
There were two log houses and some cul- 
tivated fields, but no one in sight. Half 
a mile farther on, however, we saw sev- 
eral tents and on landing learned that the 
Indians did not live on their clearing in 
the summer, on account of the children, 
who destroyed the crops. 

Ed talked to a halfbreed about to start 
for Grand Lake and invited him to make 
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the journey with us. He consented and 
said he would take his family, a squaw and 
a boy of about five years, and that he 
would be ready to leave next morning. We 
camped across the lake and Ed baked 
some cornbread. I had caught a pike 
weighing over five pounds, so we dined in 
style. 

The Indian joined us in the morning. 
We made good progress, with a strong 
wind behind, except for several portages. 
In the afternoon we passed through a strip 


of country that had been swept by fire. 


RAND LAKE, Victoria, was reached 

the following morning, and after a 

hard day’s paddle we caught sight of 
the red roof of the Hudson’s Bay Post, 
which we reached about five o’clock. Here 
we purchased jam and sausages and some 
other provisions, and the factor’s wife gave 
us some newly baked bread and a gailon 
of fresh milk. It was a welcome treat, so 
we camped across the river and prepared 
from it a splendid meal. 

The post factor, Christopherson, and his 
assistant, Jackson, with whom we spent the 
next day, treated us with splendid hospital- 
ity, and told us we were the first travelers 
they had seen since the previous summer. 


‘We had practically decided to return by 


the route we had come, as we were told 

it was impossible to make the Gen de 

Terre trip without guides, when our host 
(Continued on page 180.) 


HOW TO TIE LEADERS AND FLIES 


FOREST AND STREAM’S ANGLING EXPERT . DIVULGES 
HIS METHODS OF MAKING THEM FAST TO THE LINE 


By LOUIS RHEAD. 


HE Editor desires a short treatise on 

knots, a subject passed over in “Hints 

to Beginners” in 
Forest and Stream 
last month, because it 
has been treated so 
often, and every an- 
gler finds out what he 
most likes from the 
many methods 
claimed to be perfect. 
Each expert claims 
his to be the best be- 
cause he invented it, | “hitch Jom knet — 
To tell the truth, ev- 
ery method is hun- 
dreds of years old— 
indeed, they all date 
back to the Greek 
sailors. Doubtless I 


= —— 


Jam knot is used If hook-eye 
ts eeee and closely fits the 


Knot for hooks with lage 


Knettotice gut to 
fly which hos no eye. 77 


shall get raps from several that my method 
is no good. But a saner plan—kindness to 





eyes, and large flies . fee! 


Knots for Tying Flies Without Eyes. 





all—would induce them to give their own 
method for the advantage of others, my- 


Knojs for Eyed Hooks—and Leaders. 


Reel line and leade pi 
attachment ——~ 


SA 


Single Oo knot — 
— complefed above. 


Double buffer a= 


qe Single alip-het attachment 
S Double stip-knot atlachment 


self included. These 
are given from my 
book, “Fish and 
Fishing,” published 
by Charles Scribners. 
The cuts require no 
explanation. Indeed, 
to explain how to do 
it is worse than use- 
less. I should strong- 
ly advise the amateur 
to get common cord 
or line, and practice 
from the cuts, till the 
method is well in the 


memory. In the 
practice of making 
gut knots, any old gut will do. But al- 


ways have it soaked in cold water. 
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HISTORY MAKERS OF THE REVOLVER 


THEIR RECORDS SHOW THAT THE OPPORTUNITY IS EVER 
OPEN FOR HANGING YOUR NAME ON THE ROLL OF HONOR 


66 REMBLE, darn yer! I guess I can 

stand it as long as you can.” 

This sarcastic retort was addressed 
to a hand, a hand that held a revolver. If 
the reader had looked over this revolver 
through opera glasses he would have seen 
nine little black spots in or touching a 
Jarger one, a bull’s-eye, and if he were a 
revolver enthusiast he would have sym- 
pathized with the earnest endeavor to 
squeeze off the tenth shot at the appointed 
twinkling of an eye and thereby secure a 
better than eighty per cent. score. Eighty 
per cent. or better, on ten properly made 
and witnessed targets, is the necessary effi- 
ciency for an artistic medal donated by the 
United States Revolver Association to its 
members who in deliberate fire—ten shots 
in twelve minutes—strive to this end over 
12, 20 and 50-yard ranges at 1%, 2.72 and 
8-inch bull’s-eyes respectively. 

Pistol and revolver shooting smacks of 
two widely differing yet equally interesting 
periods: the one, the ancient period of 
duelling ; the other, our own thrilling period 
that saw the clearing of the plains of the 
golden West. Those were days that sur- 
pass romance; those days of the pony ex- 
press, the overland mail, the buffalo; those 
day of the Blackfeet and Sioux which 
turned strong men’s hair grey in a few 
short years. And whether on the Laramie 
trail or the Santa Fe, the revolver was 
ever present, accumulating a fame that 
now is its heritage. To the sportsman, the 
remembrance will ever be one of sun-lit 
plains, not one of gold-heaped card tables. 
And surely, in these latter days, the re- 
volver can be naught but fascinating. 


O one in this wide world is more 

keenly alive to the skill which must 

be acquired in order to group his 
shots in the black than the experienced 
hand with,the revolver. And assertions, 
while they may be listened to courteously 
enough, will not be secretly credited un- 
less accompanied by recognition by the 
United States Revolver Association—may- 
hap in the form of a “rating medal.” But 
this is not at all strange, when it is known 
that competitive skill at targets with the 
hand arm was born in Missouri. 

The writer’s turning back to the ancient 
history of revolver shooting will perhaps be 
pardoned when the reader learns that, as 
a schoolboy, the writer lived and trudged 
to school on a street where there resided 
a member of the famous James family of 
Missouri; and in less than a year he was 
attending school in sight of the house 
where lived a Cody. But it was many 
years before this—s57 years ago, in fact— 
that Captain Travers of Missouri intimated 
to a gentleman, whose name has not come 
down to us, that he was ready to be shown 
that he was second best with the hand arm. 
The conditions were at once arranged: one 
shot at each of fifteen china plates nine 
inches in diameter, at a distance of one 
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hundred feet. The Captain was careful 
and left only four of the plates, while his 
adversary skilfully broke but nine of them. 
With this encouragement, the Captain 
joined forces with a Captain Schaaf and 
made a three years’ tour of the United 
States giving pistol shooting exhibitions. 
It was at-this time that William Frederick 
Cody (Buffalo Bill) stepped into the lime- 
light as a champion of the art of revolver 
shooting. 

Not till fifteen years later, in 1880, was 
a real wizard developed. That year saw 
the rise of Ira Anson Paine, and so great 
had his skill become that in the next year 
he went to Europe to give exhibitions in 


‘the art. While in Europe he came in con- 


tact with Gastine Renette, the famous 
pistol manufacturer of France, and since 
Paine had been turning over in his mind 
the advisability of adding revolver shoot- 
ing to that of his pistol shooting exhibi- 
tions, he consulted Renette on the matter, 
and together they went through exhaustive 
tests with every make of revolver obtain- 
able. It is common knowledge that his 
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skill became so great that he was supposed 
to accomplish his feats of shooting by 
tricks, but how accomplished he really was 
may be known from the fact that in the 
presence of a notable assemblage, he was 
knighted by the King of Portugal and 
made chevalier of an ancient military or- 
der.’ Thus it is that his name will go 
down through coming generations of re- 
volver shooters as Chevalier Paine. 


N 1886 the Massachusetts Rifle Associa- 
tion ran an event for revolvers which 
precipitated a veritable land-slide of 

popularity for the side arm. The 200-yard 
rifle target at fifty yards was adopted for 
standard, and the revolver shooters of the 
period jumped on the stage together for a 
see-saw that, for intense rivalry, may never 
be seen again. Chevalier Paine was the 
first to-make a record (791 out of a pos- 
sible 1,000) under the conditions now in 
vogue in the revolver shooting world. 
Others at once started in to beat this score, 
and as they promptly succeeded it kept the 


Chevalier constantly cleaning his weapon 
and ordering ammunition. 

Like all such things, it had to have a 
climax; and it was made way for when, 
in 1888, F. E. Bennett scored 100 out of a 
possible 100 at thirty yards on the stand- 
ard American 50-yard revolver target. The 
climax itself took the form of a champion- 
ship of America between Bennett and the 
Chevalier, with $1,000 a side, one hundred 
shots a day for six successive days, at the 
standard American 50-yard revolver target. 


Three of the 100-shot targets were to be - 


made in Springfield, Massachusetts, and 
three in Providence, Rhode Island. 

The writer has talked with eye witnesses 
of the contest at Springfield, who declare 
that there was a great difference in the way 
the two contestants shot. The Chevalier 
shot in very: brilliant form, dropping his 
arm on the target very quickly and seem- 
ingly on the instant firing. Mr. Bennett 
was of a very different make-up. He took 
great pains, even lowering his weapon to 
dry his hand with a handkerchief after he 
had once sighted. At the end of the third 
day Paine led by sixteen points. At the 
end of the first day at Providence Paine’s 
lead was cut down to nine. 

Then afi unfortunate happening occurred. 
Paine protested the sights on Bennett’s 
arm, and withdrew from the contest in 
spite of the fact that his own sights had 
been protested once and the trigger pull of 
his arm hand had been protested twice. 
Paine’s protest was not allowed and Ben- 
nett finished the match with an average of 
about eighty-five per cent., thereby be- 
coming champion. Scarcely was the news 
in the ears of revolver shooters when in 
the following month Sergeant W..C. John- 
son made a possible score of 100 at fifty 
yards on the standard target. This feat— 
for it was the first time it had been ac- 
complished—as can well be imagined took 
the last prop completely and suddenly 
away from a long line of hopefuls. 


N 1900 the United States Revolver As- 

‘ sociation: was formed, and three years 

later published the regulations which in 
the future would determine the legitimacy 
of record scores. The association holds 
two shoots annually: the outdoor cham- 
pionships which are held in summer, and 
the indoor championships, held in the 
winter. 

In the outdoor championships there are 
four events: 

Match A. Any revolver; any ammuni- 
tion; 50 shots at 50 yards. 

Match B. Any pistol; same conditions 
as Match A. 

Match C. (Military Championship.) 
Shot at 25, 50 and 75 yards on regular 


\s0-yard target, five 5-shot targets at each 


distance with a time limit of 15 seconds 
for each string. Any military revolver, 
and full service ammunition. 

Match F. Any pocket revolver with 
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barrel not over 4 inches in length; five 
5-shot strings, each string to be completed 
in 30 seconds. 

Following are the present winners of 
these events: 

Match A. Dr. D. A. Atkinson, Pitts- 
burgh, 469 x 500, gold medal and cup. 

Match B. Geo. Armstrong, San Fran- 
cisco, 474 x 500, gold medal and cup. 

Match C. Dr. J. H. Snook, Columbus, 
627 x 700, gold medal and trophy. 

Match F. Dr. G. E. Cook, Maryland, 
208 x 250, gold medal. 

In 1892 Walter Winans, a noted revolver 
shot residing in England, offered as a 
trophy for a revolver match an American 
cowboy which he himself had executed in 
bronze. The match was conducted by For- 
est and Stream and the trophy, after being 
won several times, was finally awarded to 
Sergeant Petty, who successfully defended 
it for two years. 

Although the United States Revolver 
Association awards very attractive prizes 
in the national and State championships, it 
is safe to say that their “rating medals” 
are most eagerly sought for by the rank 
and file of revolver shooters who are un- 
able or do not feel skilful enough to com- 
pete in the large matches. To get at the 
rating medal question logically, let us sup- 
pose the revolver enthusiast has been pop- 
ping away at the 1%-inch bull’s-eye, two 
rings inside and four outside, over a 12- 
yard range in his cellar. This is the most 
primitive layout that can be imagined, but 
it is perfectly legitimate and will be proper 
for real work when development of skill 
warrants it. ' 


UR revolver artist has found that he 
O is making an eighty per cent. target 

once in a while. Learning of the 
United States Revolver Association, he be- 
comes a member and at once finds among 
other things that he may obtain targets 
for his 12-yard range, which when shot 
before two witnesses who have inspected 
the conditions may make him the proud 
owner of a beautiful trophy in token of 
his skill. The shooting must be done un- 
der artificial light. 

By “any” revolver is meant: a revolver 
of any caliber; maximum length of barrel 
including cylinder, 10 inches; minimum 
trigger pull, 2% pounds; sights may be 
adjustable but they must be strictly open, 
in front of the hammer and not over 10 
inches apart. The twelve yard targets are 
shot in pairs for a score of ten shots. The 
shooter need not make the eighty per cent. 
or better scores iti sequence, but may ac- 
cumulate ten of them in his own good time, 
when he will become the possessor of a 
bronze medal. This is in the form of a 
little target with two tiny revolvers crossed 
above it, the whole surrounded by a wreath 
and mounted on a star-like medal, which 
is fastened by links to a bar bearing the 
letters “U.S.R.A.” This is the medal 
awarded in deliberate fire, ten shots in 
twelve minutes. 

But the shooter need not stop at eighty 
per cent., and as his scores rise above 
eighty per cent. the medal turns from 
bronze to silver, from silver to gold and 
finally when he can make 10 scores of 
ninety-seven per cent., a diamond sparkles 
on the golden medal. Scores above ninety 
per cent., however, have to be made on a 
regular range. 


T may be that our shooter resides in a 


community recognized by the association _ 


as a “shooting center.” A “shooting ceh- 
ter” may be formed when six or more 
men, living within a radius of twenty-five 
miles, form a club. The association will 
appoint one of the officers as governor, 
and to him will fall the duty of testing 
the trigger pulls on the contestants’ weap- 
ons, measuring the range, and performing 
similar routine duties. Usually a “shooting 
center” has a twenty-yard range and will 
of necessity be indoors, since the shooting 
must be done under artificial light. Or it 
may take the form of the outdoor range, 
with fifty-yard span. The rating medal 
conditions apply in like manner to the 
twelve, twenty and fifty-yard targets, ex- 
cept that the fifty-yard is the daylight 
target. 

The uninitiated will watch a game of 
golf or a trapshooting tournament, or look 
with pitying eyes on the lonely bird hunter 
as the cover swallows him seemingly from 
the world, and they will reason with them- 
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selves, wondering if Heaven really does 
work miracles for those who fling them- 
selves against the impossible: So it is 
in revolver shooting. The charm of the 
sport lays hold on the enthusiast like the 
pull of the woods did years ago, when the 
shadows were his first mysteries. The 
most trivial things about the sport seem 
large circumstances now, and never is he 
so happy as when in earnest conversation - 
with a brother of the same school. With 
what care does he rehearse the matter of 
bullets, powders, priming, types of weap- 
ons, sights—anything pertaining to the 
field that has no horizon for him! With 
what joy does he note that the muzzle 
does not waver when at practice, with 
empty cartridge cases in the chambers, he 
snaps the hammer on a black sticker pasted 
on the window! For him -there is keen 
pleasure even in laying his cleaned and 
well-oiled: weapon beside its orderly row 
of accessories. 

Surely, the way of the sportsman passeth 
all understanding. 


A GAME PARADISE 


HOW PENNSYLVANIA'S CLAIM TO THAT 
DISTINCTION CAN BE RE-ESTABLISHED 
By HENRY W. SHOEMAKER. 


Part II. 


HEN the first set- 
Wy tlers came into 
Central  Penn- 
sylvania the streams were 
so filled with trout that 
they caught them easily 
with their hands. The 
numbers of 
fish became 
| reduced and 
1] the herons 
<\\| were _ fool- 
¥ ishly blamed. 
Ip Tf a’ stek 
JCA | fish floats up 
to the sur- 
face the her- 
on will take it—thus preventing a pesti- 
lence among the healthy fish, but a heron 
will not wade into the water above his 
knees, and we all know that healthy trout 
do not linger in shallow, tepid water along 
shore. 
One of the last great heronries. of the 


Great Blue Herons, in Forest County, was. 


wiped out by. bark peelers in 1911, who 
made a Sunday orgy out of the slaughter, 


claiming that they had killed the “arch-en-— 


emies of the fish.” Pollution from tan- 
neries, paper mills, saw mills, dynamite 
works, and acid factories has sadly re- 
duced the number of fish in our larger 
streams. Once the Juniata, when it was 
the Blue Juniata, teemed with shad and 
other edible fish. Now only suckers and 
carp can survive. Even the salamanders 
or “river alligators” have been killed off 
by the vile poisons and ‘filth. 


HEN the shad ceased coming up 
John Penn’s Creek, the ‘old-time 
fishermen ascribed it to the fishes’ 
antipathy to passing under bridges, where- 


as they were really deterred by the big 
dams below Harrisburg, ani the sawdust 
from innumerable lumber «mills along the 
stream. Today most of the mountain 
brooks in Pennsylvania have been fished 
out, or the trout destroyed by watersnakes 
or diseases, while the rivers are almost 
barren of fish due to pollution. Therefore 
William Penn’s expressed opinion that the 
lakes, rivers and streams of Penn’s Woods 
would furnish a cheap food supply. for the 
poorer people has come to naught. It is 
folly.to “plant” fish in rivers.only to have 
them cruelly killed by foul poisons. 

Among other birds unjustly persecuted 
may be mentioned eagles, hawks and crows. 
Nature placed the eagles in the world to 
keep rabbits and similar creatures from be- 
coming too numerous in the mountainous 
districts, creating wildcats for the same 
purpose,—without them few young trees 
would escape from being stripped of bark. 
Now hunters have reduced the rabbits to 
a minimum, have practically exterminated 
the big hares or “snowshoe” rabbits, conse- 
quently eagles and wildcats would never 
be prevalent enough to do harm to “Ccivili- 
zation.” Reduce their food supply, and the 


‘predatory creatures will die out themselves. 


‘Hawks are among the most valuable of in- 
‘sect destroyers, and also prey on destruct- 
ive field mice, shrews, moles and rats. Owls 
do the same work and should be protected. 
The snowy owl, which summers at the 
North Pole, is a Pennsylvania visitor that 
deserves respectful treatment. The crow 
and the blackbird are foes of army worms 
and ants, and are among the farmers’ best 
friends. The raven, now very scarce in 
Pennsylvania, and the sacred bird of the 
Lenni Eenape Indians, is a foe of beetles 
and moths, which pests have very greatly 
increased in numbers since reckless hunt- 
ers slaughtered off the sable birds. 


(Continued on page 182.) 
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THE CARE AND RIGGING OF RODS 


HOW THE ANGLER SHOULD PRESERVE AND HANDLE HIS MOST DELI- 
CATE INSTRUMENT, TO ASSURE ITS LONG AND FAITHFUL SERVICE 


HE acme of perfection in rod construc- 
tion, especially for fly fishing, is an 
instrument made by hand from rent 

strips of properly selected bamboo cane. 
It is a wonderful implement, capable of 
enduring marvelous strains, and will serve 
you efficiently during years of repeated 
strenuous use, if properly cared for. But 
it is equally true that the best rod of this 
kind ever put up, may be irreparably dam- 
aged by carelessness or rank abuse. 

Such a faithful friend is worthy .of 
proper respect and consideration. The 
writer has a five-ounce rod of his own 
manufacture, made over twelve years ago 
and in use every season since. Today it 
is in perfect condition; and he expects 
it to be the same a dozen years hence. 

To begin with, never leave your rod 
lying on the ground for any length of 
time. And never leave it in the bottom 
of a boat—an invitation for it to be stepped 
on. Above all, do not leave it thus lying 
out over-night, or assembled and stand- 
ing up against a tree or the side of the 
tent in camp. Do not leave it out over- 
night at all; take it indoors. And after 
using it, dry it with a soft cloth-and ap- 
ply a little thin oil, like “3-in-1,” both to 
the rod and steel guides. When the rod 
is unjointed, even its individual joints 
should not be stood up on end and leaned 
against a support. And finally, when it is 
resting horizontally, see that its support is 
equally and well ‘distributed throughout its 
entire length. ' 


HEN the rod is unused for a long 

time, as during the winter months, 

the very best method of storage is 
to assemble the rod and hang it by its 
tip; whether a little warped, or simply to 
keep it true, it is a good plan to attach 
a weight—a flatiron for instance—to the 
butt. And it should be hung in a place 
neither damp nor too dry. A continuous 
exposure to dampness will warp any rod, 
and an excessively dry atmosphere will 
shrink the joints and loosen the ferrules. 
If space for this procedure be not available, 
hang up at least the jointed top and mid- 
dle joints in this way; or suspend each in- 
dividual joint from its end. 

Rods kept on grooved forms, or so 
transported, should never have the retain- 
ing-tapes tied too tightly around the joints. 

If. there is a very pronounced set or warp 
in any of the joints the hanging treatment 
alone is not sufficiently effective; before 
applying it bend the defective joint in the 
opposite direction, between little wooden 
pegs thrust into holes in a board, or be- 
tween small partly driven nails the sides 
of which are padded with a good thickness 
of cardboard. Leave it thus for a time, 
but do not neglect to inspect it occasion- 
ally. Another method is to secure the 
larger end of the joint between the jaws 
of your vise, so that the joint will extend 
horizontally in front of your workbench, 
and attach a light weight to the unsup- 
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ported end, and so leave it for a season. 
This, by the way, is a handy method of 
making a definite comparison as to the 
relative rigidity of joints or of rods, by 
measuring the extent of the vertical de- 
flection produced by a definite weight. Or 
you may Support the warped joint at its 
ends, in such a-manner as will prevent it 
turning, and hang a weight from_ the 
middle. 

Rods are often set by the strain of play- 
ing and holding an extra big fish. The 
use of the detachable (Wells) grip is a 
very important factor in preserving rods 
from set, permitting as it does intermit- 
tent changing of the direc- 
tion of chief $ ti Pye ice 
through o u t the day’s, 
week’s or sea- son’s fishing. 
Any loosened windings, or 
ferrules, or chipped or cut 
places in the varnish should 
receive prompt atten- 
tion. And af- ter a season 
of long con- tinued and 
frequent use the whole rod 
should receive a new coat of 
varnish and a light rubbing- 
down. Wood or cigar ashes 
or powdered chalk, mixed 
with linseed oil, will clean 


up the Ger- man - silver 
ferrules and similar parts. 
A rod that is too limber 


suit the taste 
may be stif- 
ally by judi- 
tion at the 
joints ; a half- 
inch removed 
joint-ends will 
difference. 
to operate at 
small end of 
joint and the 
the top. In 
the smaller 
butt does not 
and the butt 
middle - joint 
tically, never 


or whippy to 
of .its owner 
fened materi- 
cious amputa- 
ends of the 
inch to an 
from severed: 
make a great 
The best place 
first is at the 
the middle 
large end of 
many cases 
end of the 
need attention, 
end of the 
should, prac- 





be touched. Takin To repair a 
smashed top; Out hl cut and file 
the broken Kinke. ends to a 


bevel at least one inch long; 
glue, wind solid with silk, and varnish. If 
practicable, place a guide at the splice. 

To prevent the joints of your rod from 
sticking together at the ferrules so tightly 
as to make it difficult to disjoint them af- 
ter use, lubricate the male or inner fer- 
rules before jointing with a little mutton- 
tallow, or vaseline, or a few drops of thin 
oil. Or perhaps you can make use of some 
of your own natural oil, by wiping the 
center ferrules against the hair at the back 
of your head. You should have some left 


there, but if you are absolutely bald, you 
may resort to the side of your nose. 

Despite such precautions, if the joints 
persist in sticking after some unusually 
protracted period of the rod’s assembly, 
and after a judicious degree of force has 
not availed to separate them, heat the 
female or outer ferrule gently—and only 
at the offending point. In disjointing rods, 
do so preferably with a straight, steady 
pull. Don’t jerk. And if a slight twisting 
strain is employed at all, be sure that each 
hand has hold upon the ferrule ends—that 
neither grasps the wood of the rod-joint. 

In open country carry the rod, balanced, 
with butt ahead; but never carry an as- 
sembled rod any great distance through 
the woods. Take it down, even if you do 
not reel up the line. In carrying a short 
distance through the woods or brush, wind 
the line spirally about the rod and hook 
the tail-fly over a reel-bar or reel-seat ring 
and reel the line up taut. Have the rod 
pointing straight ahead of you, getting it 
through the openings tip first, the butt and 
yourself following. Similarly, in climbing 
a fence or crawling under, put the rod 
ahead. 


O RIG the line properly on a three- 

joint rod, proceed as follows: Pick 

up the butt-joint with handgrasp and 
seat the reel so that it will come under- 
neath the rod, with handle to the right, 
and with the line rendering from the lower 
side of the reel straight to the first or 
bottom guide. Draw off the reel about 
fifteen feet of line, joint the top to the 
middle-joint, thread the line through the 
remaining guides, and then—and not ’til 
then—joint the two smaller joints to the 
butt-joint. 

When taking down the rod, generally it 
is preferable to disjoint the top first. At- 
tach leader and flies; not more than two 
flies for lake fishing, and only one for 
stream or any dry-fly work. 

This calls to mind a specimen of some 
of the curious advice thrust upon the 
novice by some who would pose as experts, 
writing in sportsmen’s magazines. Imagine 
that most dainty and precise result of the 
fly-tier’s art, a dry-fly, so carefully fash- 
ioned as to its hackle and up-standing 
wings, pressed flat between two layers of 
oiled felt for purpose of lubrication! If 
you do not possess one of the costly but- 
convenient aluminum boxes, divided into- 
cpmpartments, each with its individual lid, 
you can carry these artificials in any small! 
convenient tin-box, not too shallow, and! 
having a hinged cover. You may also 
manufacture quite a satisfactory receptacle 
out of a box that ten cents’ worth of 
crystallized ginger confection comes in 
from the fancy grocer, or from some 
styles of tin cigarette boxes.* 

A single-action reel is preferred for 





"Dr. Holden has kindly prepared detai 
and illustrated description of this oak . fiat 
homemade fly-box, which will be published in 
an early issue of Forest and Stream. 
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fresh water fishing, except when casting 
from the reel. Among such reels the 
writer regards the “expert” and _ the 
“featherweight,” made by Meisselbach, 
as offering splendid value for their cost. 
They would be still better if provided with 
a guard to keep an enamelled line away 
from the too sharp edge, and it is under- 
stood the makers are contemplating this 
improvement. 

You can file the edge, if the line draws 
when pulling it from the reel with the 
Meft hand. The click on these reels is 
somewhat weak, but the firm repairs all of 
its reels very promptly and free of charge. 
“Our British brethren make exquisite single 
saction reels but they are expensive. They 
:also excel in minute artificials, but nothing 
really beats the best American rods, lines 
or reels. 

The American reels mentioned are very 
strong and light—too light in the estima- 
tion of some undoubted experts. Some of 
the latter, no matter how “fairy-like” the 
rod, prefer the balance and consequently 
less fatiguing action obtained by use of a 
reel that weighs approximately one and 
one-half times the weight of the rod. 
Thus they would have a four-ounce rod 
carry a six-ounce reel. Mr. Southard 
speaks very convincingly about this in his 
sumptuous and most reliable “Trout Fly- 
Fishing in America.” 

Satisfactory manipulation of the line is 
impossible if its weight be not properly 
suited to the resiliency of thfe rod. In 
most cases a five-ounce rod should carry 
an E enamelled line, whether level or 


tapered, and anything over six ounces a 


D line. 


SNOW STALKING BETTER 
SPORT THAN “CALLING.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I was much interested in reading in your 
January issue the reply of Mr. C. S. Bird 
in re moose calling as a “sport”; also that 
of the editors. 

While I heartily agree with Mr. Bird, I 
am not replying with the view of settling 
this matter for all time, but for the pur- 
pose of showing how utterly impossible it 
is to be settled! 

The word “sport,” like the words “re- 
ligion,” “civilization,” etc., covers a pretty 
large field, including kind, form and de- 
grees. Just as there are forms, kinds and 
degrees of religion and civilization, so are 
there forms, kinds and degrees of sport; 
and I for one—as far as big game hunting 
is concerned—while I wouldn’t go so far 
as not to cali moose calling sport in any 
sense of the word, would certainly put it 
very much lower in the scale of sport than 
moose hunting in November. 

Everything goes by comparison. 

In comparison with August, January is 
a very cold month; November not so cold. 
In comparison with moose hunting on the 
snows in November, I should call moose 
calling very tame sport. I have done both. 

I can readily understand the viewpoint 
of the man who has killed moose only by 
calling them: to prove by every possible 
argument that this is sport instead of mur- 
der. Naturally, he doesn’t want to convict 
himself; and as far as he is concerned, it is 
sport for him. But on the other hand, I 


can’t conceive of this same man having 
hunted and killed moose in the two ways, 
attempting to prove that the calling of 
moose to their death was as sportsmanlike 
a performance as hunting them in the 
woods in November, where they have a 
much greater chance for their lives, and 
where greater skill is required on the part 
of the hunter; and it is just these very 
factors that should determine the degree 
of sport. 

The degree of sport should be registered 
by the opportunity the animal has for mak- 
ing his getaway, and by the amount of 
skill necessary to be displayed by the hunter 
to get him. The greater these factors, the 
greater the degrees of sport. 

This is very well illustrated by wing 
shooting. Certainly no sportsman would 
call it sport to shoot game birds setting. 
On the other hand it is much sport to shoot 
them flying. Why this difference? Simply 
because the flying bird has a very much 
better chance for his life and because it 
requires some skill on the part of the 
sportsman. 

So for these reasons I would call the 
still hunting of moose in November very 
much more sportsmanlike than calling. - It 
is simply a question of degree—with quite a 
few degrees between the two. 
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As the editors say, “this matter is. not 
susceptible of definite decision.” And they 
have said rightly. What is sport for one 
man would be very tame sport for another. 
It’s a matter of taste and opinion, based 
more on comparison than anything else. 
And yet as far as big game hunting is con- 
cerned, I believe the degree of sport should 
be gauged by the opportunity the animal 
has for making his getaway and by the 
amount of skill necessary to be displayed 
in bagging the game. 

Bronson C. RuMSEY 
Cody, Wyoming. 


BULLET IN MOOSE’S HEART. 

The recent big game hunting season in 
the Northwest brought forth a discovery 
of unusual interest to pathologists as well 
as to sportsmen—the case of a moose that 
lived, probably for months, with a large 
leaden bullet imbedded in its heart. 


A South Dakota banker shot the animal 
during a hunting expedition in the forests 
east of Winnipeg, Manitoba. When the 
carcass was being prepared for shipment, 
a healed wound was noticed on the heart, 
and on probing, the bullet was found. The 
moose was a full grown bull and appar- 
ently had been in perfect health. 


ENTER THE WAR BUNNY 


HE WANTED SO MUCH TO BE BORN A BILLY 


GOAT THAT 


NATURE GAVE HIM HORNS 


By JOHN O’SULLIVAN. 


Of course you have heard of war babies? 

Well, did you ever hear cf or see a war 
rabbit? This specimen of the bunny bri- 
gade has the sports- 
men of Nebraska not 
only up a tree, but 
some of them actually 
fell off—the water 
wagon. Many there 
were who doubted the 
genuineness of the 
queer looking horns, 
but the writer hap- 
pened to be the taxi- 
dermist selected to 
mount the head, and 
when he skinned 
down to the roots of 
the horns, no doubt 
was left about it. The 
horns were securely 
and naturally fastened 
to the rabbit’s skull. 
Jim Brennan, a ranch- 
er living on the Red 
Bird River, north of 
O’Neill, Nebraska, 
trapped the specimen. 
He noticed the horns 
as soon as he exam- 
ined it, but took them 
to be frozen fur. Up- 
on looking closer, 
liowever, he saw that 
the horns were real 
prongs of bone, so he 
took the head to town 
and had the writer mount it. The large 
horn is two inches in length, and a 
cluster of five small ones are -to be 


He Has Nebraska's Nimrods Up a Tree. 


seen close to one of the ears. The large 
one shows signs of having been used in 
either combat or digging burrows, which 
has inclined supersti- 
tious people who have 
seen it to the theory 
that the appearance 
of “armed” rabbits 
indicates that Ameri- 
ca is destined shortly 
to enter the arena of 
war. The horns are 
very hard and closely 
resemble those of a 
deer. The large one 
is as large as your lit- 
tle finger at the butt. 
All are symmetrical 
and seem to have 
been placed there for 
some purpose. The 
owner values the spe- 
cimen at $200, and has 
offered a cool thou- 
sand for one like it 
brought in alive. 
Hunters are planning 
on combing the Red 
Bird as soon as the 
weather moderates, 
with the hope of un- 
earthing more of the 
horned phenomena 
and perhaps other as 
yet undiscovered spe- 
cimens, that are al- 
ready girding them- 
selves up with armor. Forest and Stream 
would be glad to hear of any success they 
meet with in their campaign. 
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THE WORKS OF FRANK FORESTER 


A FURTHER BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE FAMOUS SPORTS- 






MAN'S WRITINGS, CONTRIBUTED BY CHARLES SHELDON 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


An error occurred in my bibliography of 
Frank Forester’s “Field Sports,” recorded 
ia your April number. In the collation of 
Volume I of the edition of 1849, the front- 
ispiece should have been (Ruffed Grouse) 
instead of “Wild Turkey.” My record 
would have been more complete if I had 
added that “Late, Burgess, Stringer and 
Co., 222 Broadway,” is printed in small 
type, bracketed under the imprint. before 
the date. 


The number of letters I have received 
indicates a wide interest in Forester’s 
works. Additional information has been 
received and I am encouraged to record 
the bibliography of some other popular 
books. 


I have since obtained a copy of the “Field 
Sports” with the imprint “American News 
Company” which differs from the binding 
of that listed as No. 15 in my former list. 
It is bound in cloth of a darker shade of 
green, the border tooling is straight lines 
instead of a scroll, and at the bottom of 
the back “The American News Company” 
is printed in gilt letters, which do not 
appear in the other copy. Imprint of Vol. 
I: “The American News Company,” that 
of Vol. II: “Excelsior Publishing House.” 
Both volumes are uniform and have good 
paper, the same as preceding editions. The 
following edition (No. 16) has “Excelsior 
Pub. House” in gilt at bottom of backs. 
At the bottom of backs of both volumes of 
this edition (15A), is “American News 
Company.” This is clearly an edition, evi- 
dently the first issued by the American 
News Company, published before No. 16 
of my list. 

While examining my editions of “The 
Young Sportsman’s Manual” I found in 
the W. A. Townsend edition of 1864 leaves 
of advertisement listing the 1864 edition 
of the “Field Sports” (No. 9 of my list), 
as follows: 


“Tinted paper, $6.00; 

“half calf, antique or extra gilt, $9.00; 

“half morocco, gilt tops, $9.00.” 

Another advertisement of the “Field 
Sports” occurs at the end of “The Young 
Sportsman’s Manual” of 1868, which gives 
the same bindings, but the prices have been 
advanced respectively to $7.50, $11.00 and 
$10.50. This refers to No. 11 of my list. 
Therefore, the work was issued with these 
bindings in 1864, 1866 and 1868. 

The following variations in the color of 
the cloth bindings have been given me by 
correspondents : 

First American edition, 1849 (No. 2 of 
my list), olive green cloth. 

Sixth edition (No. 6 of my list), red 
cloth. A purchaser’s name written in the 
fly leaf “1856” indicates this was issued on 
or before that date. 

The edition of 1860 (No. 8 of my list), 
green cloth. 

W. A. Townsend and Adams editions, 
1868 (No. 11 of my list), red cloth. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF “THE CoMPLETE MANUAL 
FoR YOUNG SPORTSMEN.” 

Except in one case as noted, the follow- 
ing editions of this work are in my li- 
brary. All but the Woodward edition were 
copyrighted by Stringer and Townsend. 

1. “The Complete Manual far Young 

Sportsmen: with directions for handling 

the gun; rifle, and the rod; the art of 

shooting on the wing; the breaking, man- 
agement, and hunting of the dog; the 
varieties and habits of game; river, lake, 
and sea fishing, etc., etc., etc. Prepared 
for the instruction and use of the youth 
of America. By Frank Forester, author 
of * * * (three works cited) * * 
* etc., etc., etc. 


New York: Stringer and Town- 


send, 222 Broadway, 1856.” 
12 mo. olive green cloth. Back gilt tooled 
with scroll enclosing powder flask, reel, 
and dragon fly at bottom, gun and rod 
crossed in center below title; in center of 
front cover is gilt design of gun, rod, 
creel, and two dead ducks, set in sugges- 
tive landscape, surrounded by blind tooled 
scroll with elaborate blind tooled designs 
as follows: upper left corner, two anglers 
fishing; upper right corner, two hunters 
and dog hunting; lower left corner, bob 
white; lower right corner, stag’s head. 

On center of top is head of hunting dog, 

on center of bottom, head of fox; ‘eft 

center of cover apparently a woodcock, 
right center apparently a duck; all en- 
closed in scrolls with appropriate land- 

scape background; the back cover is a 

duplicate, except that all the tooling is 

blind. 

Collation: Two blank leaves; tinted 

frontispiece; tinted engraved title with- 

out date; pp. i-xvi include, title, copy- 
right, advertisement (preface) ; contents, 
list of illustrations (57); pp. 17-480 (in- 
cluding appendices A-C) ; 2 blank leaves. 

2. Same, bound in dark blue cloth, all the 

tooling on back and both covers full gilt. 

Gilt edges. This makes a most pleasing 

binding. 

The end papers of these two copies are 
rich yellow. Those of the following copies 
are very light yellow. 

“The Complete Manual, etc. * * * 
i859.” 12 mo. red cloth, gilt edges. Tool- 
ing same as (1), collation the same. 

4. The same, bound in green cloth. 

5. “The Complete Manual, etc. * * * 

New York: W. A. Townsend & Company, 

12 mo. dark blue cloth, tooling and colla- 

tion same as those of preceding. 

6. The same, bound in red (half roan) 

cloth. (Not in my library.) 

The following three editions are 3-16 of 
an inch longer and wider than preceding 
editions. 

7. “The Complete Manual, etc. * * * 

oe York: W. A. Townsend, publisher, 

1864.” 

12 mo. red cloth, tooling on covers is 

same as that of preceding editions, ex- 

cept that center designs on covers, and 
all blind tooled designs, are omitted, as 
are also the similar blind tooled lines 
and scrolling. At the bottom of back is 

“W. A. Townsend” in gilt letters. 

Collation the same through page 480. Ap- 

pendix D is added including pp. 481-482. 

At the back are eight pages of advertis- 





ing: “Descriptive catalogue of * * * 
natural sports and natural history. Pub- 
lished by W. A. Townsend;” 3 blank 
leaves. This descriptive catalogue adver- 
tises “The Complete Manual, etc.,” as 
follows: Qne vol. crown, 8 vo. tinted 
paper, beveled boards, green and scarlet 
cloth, gilt sides, $2.50. Full gilt sides 
and edges, $2. 75. Half calf extra or 
antique, $3. 50.” My copy is bound in 
the “scarlet” cloth. 

8. “The Complete Manual, etc. * * * 

New York: W. A. Townsend and Adams, 

1868.” 12 mo. reddish yellow cloth. All 

tooling same as preceding edition. “W. 

A. Townsend and Adams” in gilt letters 

at bottom of back. 

Collation the same‘as that of preceding 

edition through page 482; at end are 

sixteen pages of advertisement: “Attrac- 
tive and standard works published by 

W. A. Townsend and Adams, No. 434 

Broome St., New York;” 3 blank leaves. 

This advertised list includes “The Com- 

plete Manual, etc.,” offered for sale in 

exactly the same styles of bindings as 
those in W. A. Townsend’s list in the 
preceding edition, but the price has been 
or respectively to $3.00; $4.00 and 

Pe . 

It will be noticed that the yellow cloth 
binding of my copy is not advertised. 
9. “The Complete Manual, etc. * * * 
Revised edition. New York: George E. 
Woodward, 191 Broadway” (n. d.). 

I2 mo. green cloth, same tooling on back, 
but “George E. Woodward” in gilt letters 
at bottom. No tooling on covers. 
Except that copyright is “George E. 
Woodward, 1873,” the collation is the 
same through page 475 as that of the 
preceding edition; “appendix,” pp. 476- 
477; blank; 1 blank leaf. This edition 
has been “revised” only by excluding all 
appendices of former editions except ap- 
pendix C, and also deliberately leaving 
out the only full page illustration of a 
“plate of trout flies” opposite page 360, 
which is included in all other editions and 
in the list of illustrations of this one. 
My copy of this edition contains bound 
in between pages viii and ix two small 
leaves advertising: “Practical Publica- 
tions of Geo. E. Woodward” for sale by 
“Orange, Judd and Co., Publishers, 245 
Broadway.” This list contains this edi- 
tion, price $3.00. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF “AMERICAN GAME IN ITs 

SEASONS.” 
The following editions are in my library. 

All have yellow end papers: 

1. “American Game in Its Seasons. By 
Henry William Herbert, author of * * 
* (five works cited)-* * * etc., etc. 
Illustrated from nature, and on wood. by 
the author. 

New York: Charles Scribner, 145 

Nassau Street, 1853.” 

12 mo. red cloth. Same blind tooling on 
both covers as that on the covers of the 
1864 edition of “The Complete Manual, 
etc.” But this scroll blind tooling sur- 
rounds a suggestive landscape with three 
bob whites all gilt tooled in center of 
front cover, and the same design blind 
tooled in center of back cover. Gilt 
tooled on the back are the surface of the 
ground near bottom, a tall slender tree 
rising from it, the branches extending 
to the top enclosing the title, a gun lean- 
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ing against the trunk, and a powder flask 
suspended from a limb; the title in gilt 
letters, “Game in Its Seasons. F. For- 
ester ;” at bottom in gilt letters, “Scrib- 
ner.” 
Collation: 2 blank leaves; blank; frontis- 
piece, “The Caribou;” pp. i-xiii include: 
(title; copyright (Charles Scribner) ; 
dedication; blank; illustrations (20); 
“advertisement” (preface); contents), 
PP. 17-343; 4 pp. of advertisement; 2 
blank leaves. The list of contents in- 
cludes the chapters undeg each month 
of the year. The book is thus divided 
into twelve divisions and a leaf contain- 
ing the month and chapters is inserted 
before each division. These leaves, 
though unnumbered, are included in the 
pagination. 

2. Same, bound in dark blue cloth. 

3. “American Game * * * second edi- 

tion * * * 1854.” 

Bound in black cloth, otherwise, except 

the title page, a duplicate of the preced- 

ing edition. 

The following editions are 3-16 of an 
inch longer and wider than the preceding 
editions : 

4. “American Game * * * Revised 

edition. * * * New York: George E. 

Woodward. Orange, Judd & Co., 245 

Broadway, 1873.” 

I2 mo. maroon cloth. Two blind tooled 

straight lines around borders of covers. 

Two straight gilt lines across top and bot- 

tom of back, which contains gilt letter 

title: “Frank Forester’s American Game” 
above a gilt tooled running stag, gilt 
letters “Geo. E. Woodward” at bottom. 

Copyright George E. Woodward, 1873. 

Otherwise the collation is the same as 

that of preceding editions except that it 

has no leaves of advertisement at the end, 
and leaf of dedication (pp. iii-iv) is ex- 
cluded. No part of it'has been “revised.” 

5. “American Game * * * New York: 

The American News Company” (n. d.). 

Bound in brown cloth. Three straight 

gilt lines across top and bottom of back. 

No gilt lettering at bottom. Otherwise 

a duplicate of the preceding edition. 
BretiocRAPHY oF “EWwis’ AMERICAN 


SPORTSMAN.” 


Forester’s works on field sports did not 
enjoy exclysive popularity. The editions 
of Lewis’ book, first published in 1851 suc- 
ceeded each other almost as rapidly. It is, 
therefore, interesting to include its bibli- 
ography along with that of these works 
of Forester. The following editions are 
in my library: 

1. “Hints to Sportsmen, containing Notes 

on Shooting, the Habits of Game Birds 

and Wild Fowl of America; The Dog, 

The Gun, The Field, and The Kitchen. 

By E. J. Lewis, M. D., Member of the 

Academy of Natural.,Sciences of Phila- 

delphia (etc., etc.),”°* * * (a quota- 

tion). 
Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard, 
1851.” 
12 mo. black cloth. Blind tooled scroll 
work on both covers. “Hints to Sports- 
men, Lewis,” in gilt letters on top of 
back; at bottom, gilt tooled design of 
shot and powder flasks, and telescope. 
Collation: 2 blank leaves; blank; front- 
ispiece; pp. i-xii include (title, copyright 
(Lea and Blanchard), dedication, letter 
of dedications to Professor J. K. Mitch- 
ell, preface, contents) ; pp. 13-366; 1 blank 
leaf; catalogue of Blanchard and Lea’s 
publications, 24 pages; 2 blank leaves. 
(To be concluded.) 


¢ 
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JUST FOREST AND STREAM FOLKS 


TOPICS THAT INTEREST THEM AND VIEWS 


THEY EXPRESS ON 


QUEBEC HUNTING LICENSES. 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

N your February number, in an article 

explaining the new game laws of the 

Province of Quebec, you speak of the 
licenses to hunt big game, and say that 
these licenses carry tags entitling holders 
to ship the legal limit. How about the man 
who does not hunt big game, but shoots an 
occasional partridge for camp use? Must 
he also take out a big game, or rather a 
hunting license? If so, is he granted any 
concession, or must he pay the same as the 
fellow who, with good luck and purpose 
aforethought, lugs out half a ton of moose? 

Pop Gun. 

Apparently he must. The general clause 
of the Quebec game law stipulates that 
every non-resident must procure a permit 
or license to hunt in the Province, the fee 
being $25, with a reduced fee of $10 for 
members of clubs. The tags are attached 
merely for convenience of big game hunt- 
ters desiring to transport their kill. No 
tags are required for small game. Some 
advanced purists say that one does not 
“hunt” birds—he shoots them, but he does 
“hunt” big game. Anyway if you go hunt- 
ing with a gun in Quebec, whether for 
large or small game, you must take out a 
hunting license. Fishing permits in the 
Province are, for non-residents, $10, or 
to members of clubs $5. Both game and 
fishing licenses entitle the holder to hunt 
or fish on disposable territories or waters 
under the control of the government, ex- 
cept for salmon fishing, which is a’ re- 
stricted $25 proposition. Club licenses are 
not restricted to territory or waters leased 
to the club, as generally supposed—E1.] 


THIS SPORTSMAN AGAINST IT. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have read New Brunswick’s argument 
in regard to the calling of moose, and in 
reply I would say that I have been an 
ardent exponent of outdoor sports all my 
life and have always been in favor of giv- 
ing the game a fair show. In my opinion, 
to play upon the love passions of the moose 
by imitating the call of the cow is no more 
sportsmanlike than to shoot him down at 
night with buckshot just because he doesn’t 
know any better than to stand still and look 
at your light. It makes no difference who 
does the calling, the hunter, or a guide, as 
that is merely being possessed of enough 
ingenuity to make a noise on an article 
that no true sportsman would have in his 
outfit. T. W. Van K ieex. 
Pontiac, Mich. 


GOOD CANOE STORIES IN DEMAND. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Some little time ago in a letter to Forest 
and Stream an officer of the A. C. A. de- 
plored in terms—the anguish of his mind 
could be sensed by the most callous reader, 
whether canoeist or any other old form of 
out-door seeker after health and pleasure, 
particularly pleasure—that there were too 
few canoe yarns contributed to and adorn- 


VARIOUS SUBJECTS 


ing and gracing the inside of Forest and 
Stream. Sorrowfully said some fellers 
might know something but they were slow 
in loosening up. It is to grieve! 

I grasped the concept that it was not 
the doings of the wild canoe his heart 
hungered for, but of the tame or garden 
variety. Not for the birch bark: foaming 
rapids roaring round rocks; or deep dark 
mountain-shadowed’ Canadian lakes—cost- 
ing $200 for the travel there and $50 li- 
cense before his rod could be jointed. Not 
amy, thanks; but for the dear sheeny can- 
vas canoe, the cruising along with a wheen 
of good fellows, the annual encampment, 
the paddling races, the sailing races, the 
Squaw point, the camp-fire, the moonlight 
“Say! don’t let the paddle turn or you'll 
drop the glass of—pop.” A-a-ah! 

The point nevertheless was well taken, 
and if ardent canoeists want to read more 
of their own doings, they should come 
forward with stories oftener than they do. 
In fact I am so stirred up about it that I 
intend offering you one or two myself in 
the near future. Orcas. 


WHERE TO SELL WILD PIGEONS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Some years ago there was quite a sum 
offered for a pair of live wild pigeons. I 
have forgotten the party making the offer. 
Could you inform me? If so, you will 
greatly oblige a reader of your magazine. 

J. A. Connon. 

Los Angeles. 

[At various times there has been a good 
deal of publicity given to the fact that 
various institutions were offering large 
sums of money for a pair of wild pigeons. 
There is no institution that we know of 
at present which has a definite reward out 
at this time, but we can assure you there 
is not a zoological garden in this country 
which would not pay a very large price for 
a pair of wild pigeons. And the various 
museums will pay considerable amounts 
for even a mounted pair.] 


ALBINOS AND REPORTER DOGS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

While in Texas years ago I knew of 
and tried to get a white, or “ghost” buck 
deer, but did not succeed. He was well- 
known among the hunters, ranchmen and. 
Mexicans who lived within fifty miles of 
Eagle Pass. As usual with “freak” ani- 
mals, this one had an evil reputation; bad 
luck always came to any one who hunted 
him and any one who shot at him died a 
violent death within a year. 

I killed a white blackbird in Delaware; a 
white (or nearly white) robin in Maryland; 
a white grey squirrel in Maryland, and a 
white crow in Maryland. The crow, 
squirrel and robin are in the Maryland 
Academy of Science collection. English 
sparrows, partly or mostly white, are quite 
common. 

Now, about the “reporter dogs.” I en- 
joyed both articles on them, but am sur- 
prised at the stress laid on the trait; also 
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to the fact that the trait seems to be 
claimed for pointers only. I have known 
at least half a dozen “reporter” dogs and 
owned one of the best I ever saw, but they 
were all setters. Mr. Nesbit Turnbull, of 
Baltimore, owned two “reporter” setters 
until last summer when both were killed. 
All these dogs if separated from the hunt- 
ers for any length of time when they 
found birds, would back out of their points 
and then hunt up the gunners and lead 
them back to where they had found the 
birds. ’ 

We thought it a smart trick but never 
called them “reporters.” It’s a good name. 
I shall be glad to adopt it. 

Let me congratulate you on the appear- 
ance of your cover. Osthaus’ dog pictures 
are a joy to all dog lovers and you have 
selected one of the best. I venture to say 
there will be hundreds of these framed. 
Baltimore, Md. H. Linprey, M. D. 


HUNDREDS OF CANADA GEESE 
SEEN BY FLORIDA NIMROD. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

We have been having an unusually fine 
lot of hunting down this way since the 
opening of the season. One has to go some 
distance for much real sport with deer, but 
as for turkeys, quail, ducks and geese— 
we have had them in plenty. 

Fortunately we are just enough off the 
regular line of travel so that the hunting 
is not overdone as has been the case in so 
many localities. : 

Canada geese have been alongshore by 
hundreds. Most reports give “thousands,” 
but I want to be reasonably accurate. It 
is not unusual to see eight to twelve flocks 
of from twelve or fifteen to thirty or more, 
while in a blind for three or four hours. 
Mallards, black duck and scaup are our 
most numerous ducks, while canvasback, 
ringnecks, sprigs, gadwall and teal are 
sometimes numerous but not regular in oc- 
currence. With good dogs one can find 
all the quail a reasonable sportsman should 
desire in almost any direction, with occa- 
sional poor days, such as may occur any- 
where. 

Rarely have we had visitors who seemed 
to want a turkey hunt, so these birds have 
held their own as to numbers for many 
years. A bad spell of weather with cold 
rain at hatching time, the middle to last 
of May, reduced their numbers far more 
than would average hunting. 

The birds have a wide range in the open 
piney woods and comparatively safe re- 
treat in the thick timber along the rivers 
and about ponds. Unless such places are 
cleared up it would seem reasonable to 
think this noble bird will remain here in 
considerable numbers for a long time. 
May such be the case is the hope and de- 
sire of 
St. Marks, Fla. OSCEOLA. 

OLD GUIDES SAY PANTHERS 
STILL ROAM ADIRONDACKS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Are the panthers coming back? A re- 
cent number of Forest and Stream asks 
this question. I think not. For I think 
they never left the Adirondacks. 

A few years ago when Verplanck Colvin 
surveyed the wilderness for the State, his 
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party “met up with” several panthers. And 
since then I have frequently heard of their 
presence in the woods. Old guides who 
have killed panthers assure me of their 
confident opinion that occasional panthers 
have all along lived in the Adirondacks. 
Tracks and other signs indicate it. 


About two years ago a guide whom I 
have known for years was hunting deer in 
a light tracking snow. He came across 
a panther track and followed it till nearly 
dark. He found where the beast had killed 
a deer, eaten part, and buried the rest, after 
approved panther fashion. This man was 
originally from Canada and has had enough 
experiencé to know the signs he found. 

As to the traditions regarding the pan- 
ther’s scream, I know that it resembles a 
woman’s scream. My father several times 
heard the panther’s voice and often told 
me about it. 

As to the danger to be apprehended from 
the panther, it was not formerly a negli- 
gible quantity. Several years ago I gave in 
Forest and Stream several well attested 
cases of attack. But of course as a gen- 
eral thing a panther does not attack a hu- 
man. This appears to be the record. Still, 
if I am to meet a panther, I want my rifle 
and I want to see him first; for “you can’t 
most always tell who’s going to do what.” 

JUVENAL. 


PRESENCE OF LIVE ELK IN 
PENNSYLVANIA CAUSES STIR. 


The presence of live elk at large in cen- 
tral Pennsylvania during the past winter, 
in spite of the generally prevailing belief 
that they were practically extinct there, 
seems to have been revealed by an inci- 
dent that occurred at Selinsgrove in that 
State recently. 

A Penn township farmer is reported to 
have barely escaped drowning when he 
broke through the ice of Penn’s creek, 
while chasing the elk. Its appearance had 
created considerable curiosity in the town- 
ship, which seems to have turned out for a 
community chase. The farmer was actu- 
ally saved from drowning by being lassoed 
by a neighbor who had joined in the chase. 
The neighbor—incidentally—acquired skill 
with the lariat during service with the Na- 
tional Guard on the Mexican border. 


W. K. Fenn, writing from Asbury Park, 
New Jersey, says that the incident “relat- 
ing to an elk in central Pennsylvania, 
where none has been found for many 
years, requires some explanation. Some 
months ago Forest and Stream published 
several articles purporting to mention the 
last elk seen in Pennsylvania, and the time 
was many years ago.” 

The elk that caused the excitement at 
Penn township was probably one of a herd 
turned loose in the State a few years”ago 
by the Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
under the administration of John Phillips. 


MARYLAND COUNTY BEING 
GAME STOCKED BY STATE. 


Through the efforts of the Hagerstown 
Rod and Gun Club, Washington county, 
Maryland, will be restocked with quail and 
other game. The board of county commis- 
sioners have let their first order for four 
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hundred quail, which will be distributed 
throughout the county by the gun club. 

Sportsmen in the county, realizing that 
game was becoming scarce, succeeded in 
having an act passed by the Maryland leg- 
islature to license hunting, the revenue to 
be used for purchasing game or emp!oy- 
ing wardens. The law went into opera- 
tion last fall and over 5,000 followers of 
Nimrod secured permits. The licenses 
were in the form of red tags, and each 
huntsman was required to wear one on his 
arm. The county commissioners, custodi- 
ans of the license fund, consented to ex- 
pend the money in restocking the county 
with game. The. desirability of a closed 
season of several years for certain game 
birds is now being considered by Mary- 
land sportsmen. 

Ducks are more plentiful in Frederick 
and Washington counties this spring than 
for many years, according to sportsmen 
who get along the larger streams. The open 
season for ducks in Maryland is from No- 
vember 1 to January 31. 

Maryland has joined in the campaign to 
protect song birds by making it unlawful 
to shoot the songsters. Insectivorous 
birds, which are noted for keeping the 
trees and fields free from harmful bugs. 
and worms, are also given the protection 
of the law, which allows no open season. 
Hagerstown, Md. C. Neri, Baytor. 





“THE FUTURE OF THE DUCKS” 
FINDS APPROVAL IN CALIFORNIA. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The article by Mr. E. F. Martin in the 
January number of Forest and Stream, 
“The Future of the Ducks,” was right to 
the point. 

The automatic shotgun and automobile 
have done the business. As to the game 
laws, there is absolutely no respect paid 
to them here in California, with the excep- 
tion of the deer law—and that simply be- 
cause the game is so large it can not be 
concealed. The season now closed (Janu- 
ary 31, 1917) has been one of the poorest 
we ever had in California, and I have been 
a shooter for the past fifty years. 

In some locations there has been fair 
shooting, but taking it as a whole, nothing 
doing. I have not seen a bluebill ‘or cop- 
perhead on my preserve this season—some- 
thing that never happened before. 

I for one say close the season on all 
feathered game for at least three years. If 
we can’t do that, cut the shooting down to 
one day in the week, bar the automatic 
shotguns. Don’t plug them up so only two 
shots can be fired—that won’t work—do 
away with them altogether. 

Enclosed please find clipping from the 
San Francisco Chronicle of November 14, 
1916. 

[It recounted the arrest near Redwood 
City of an automobilist who was carrying 
450 ducks into the city, but was detected by 
a zealous policeman. Th@moffender. was 
sentenced to 150 days in jail and fined $500 
for killing more® the legal limit.] 

This man was caught. Do you think for 
a moment he was the only one in the busi- 
ness? C. E. Coox. 


San Francisco. 
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SAILING THE OPEN CANOE. 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES THAT WILL TELL YOU JUST 
HOW TO SELECT, RIG, OPERATE AND ENJOY ONE 


I. Balance. 
ANOE sailing is becoming more pop- 
¢" ular every year. It has stepped into 
the foreground. 

The decked sailing canoe—machine, if 
you please—with its complement the aqua- 
tic acrobat, has passed along the same 
time and way that the expensive schooner 
yacht has gone. In its place has come 
the single-sailed open canoe. Oddly, ‘the 
same era marks the advent of the practical 
racing sloop, or half-rater. 

Every lake, bay and large river in the 
country now has its fleet of sailing canoes. 
But only certain sections have developed 
properly balanced canoes, able to sail on 
all points of the wind with minimum of 
effort. The large number of inquiries re- 
ceived, for information regarding neces- 
sary outfits and methods of rigging canoes, 
has led Forest and Stream to have prepared 
a series of four articles on the subject, of 
- which this is the first. 

If all canoeists knew their crafts could 
be made to sail wherever they wished to 
direct them, the sport would enlist many 
new enthusiasts. And another great handi- 
cap to the pastime lies in the lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of manufacturers as to 
the proper construction of equipment for \ 
sailing purposes. To express it mildly, the 
stock canoes and rigs, as far as sailing is 
concerned, are entirely unsuitable. 

They will not beat into the wind or tack, 
will not reach without drifting off the 
course, and will not run fair without “wal- 
lowing” to and fro or dipping their spars 
in the seas. No consideration apparently 
is given to the center of lateral resistance, 
center of effort, center of weight or to 
steering, all of which are essentials in any 
type of sailing craft. A canoe can be made 
to sail just as well, proportionately, as the 
most expensive sailing yacht. But until 
manufacturers study their patterns and put 
forth better models, canoeists will do well 
to assemble their own equipment and rig 
their own boats. 

HE open canoe—the craft’s highest 

type—should be sailed with one sail, 

a lee-board or boards, and a single- 
blade paddle for steering. 


They Offer the Camper Ideal Sport. 


By JULE MARSHALL. 


Consider sailing the open canoe “into the 
wind”—that is, in the direction from which 
the wind is coming. It will be seen that 
the action of the wind upon the sail would 
be, first, to drive the canoe sidewise. To 
counteract this tendency a lee-board is used. 
This is parallel to the keel. Projecting as 
it does below the keel, it gives lateral re- 
sistance and checks to a great extent the 
tendency of the canoe to drift before the 
wind. In other words, when pressure is 
exerted on the sail, the canoe forges not 
sideways but ahead. 

We have, then, two forces acting upon 
the canoe. And it is only by arranging 


Bring the eee of the Sail 6 Inches Aft 
of the Center of Lateral Resistance. 


these forces correctly that we can make the 

canoe go where we want it to. 

Consider that instead of a sail, we have 
a line attached to the canoe below the exact 
center of the sail, and a force equal to tlie 
pulling force of the sail attached to this 
line, with the lee-board down. The prob- 
lem is to drive the canoe straight ahead 
without the canoe sheering off one way or 
the other. In other words, keep the keel 
line perpendicular to this line of force. To 
do this, we must have the line attached at 
the center of the canoe. This point is 
called the center of lateral resistance. 

The simplest way to calculate the center 
of lateral resist- 
ance of any canoe 
is to sketch, to 
scale, on a piece 
of cardboard of 
even thickness, the 
submerged section 
of the canoe. In- 
clude in this sketch 
the submerged 
section of the 
lee-board. Cut this 
cardboard out and 
balance it across 
a knife edge. A 
perpendicular line 
where it balances 
will pass through 


the center of lateral resistance. In the 
case of any triangular sail, like the lateen 
or leg-o’-mutton, the center of effort is 
found by connecting any two corners with 
the centers of their respective opposite 
sides. The point of intersection of these 
two lines is the center of the sail. 


careful to bring the center of the sail 

about six inches aft of the center of lat- 
eral resistance. This will again balance 
the effect of the paddle which, while acting 
as a rudder, also forms lateral resistance. 
It will also give the canoe a slight tendency 
to point into the wind when there is no 
steering force used. When these two points 
have been figured out, the sail and lee- 
board attached at proper positions, and the 
crew in the center of the canoe, it will be 
found to balance, and so be easily steered. 


A properly balanced canoe always carries 
its steering paddle on the same side of the 
canoe over which the sail is hanging, no 
matter whether you are using the board as 
a lee-board' or windward-board. If you 
take the paddle out of the water, holding 
the sheet close-hauled, the canoe will in- 
stantly point into the wind; and when the 
paddle is dropped in on the opposite side, 
the sheet will swing over, fill with wind, 
and the canoe will go off on the opposite 
tack. 


Always consider your balance from a 
question of possible errors: either the canoe 
will not point into the wind, or you cannot 
prevent it from pointing into the wind. 
In case the canoe will not point into the 
wind, it is because the center of the sail 
(center of effort) is ahead of the center of 
the canoe (centef of lateral resistance). In 
this case, either the sail must be moved 
back or the lee-board moved forward. In 
case you cannot prevent the canoe from 
pointing into the wind, the center of effort 
is too far back of the center of lateral re- 
sistance. In this case, either the sail is to 
be moved forward, or the lee-board is to 
be moved aft. 

The perfectly balanced canoe is a great 
convenience to the sailor. It brings the 
kandling of the sail, the lee-board and the 


fr arranging the sail on the canoe, be 


How the Open Canoe Looks Under Sail. 
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NATURE’S PORTALS 


steering all within his reach, in his posi- 
tion in the center of the canoe. 

Careful consideration of all these points 
will demonstrate that it is even practical 
to steer the canoe without the use of the 
paddle. By moving forward in the canoe, 
it will head into the wind. By moving 
aft, it will pay off from the wind. If the 


canoe is properly balanced, often just mov- 


ing the body from the hips is sufficient to 
affect the steering. 

Sailing canoes are safe only when they 
are balanced; and they must be safe to 
afford any real pleasure. In the few sec- 
tions of the country where most of the 
canoes are well equipped for sailing, canoe 
racing is the king of water sports. There 
are hundreds of canoes in the American 
Canoe Association in a one-design class, 
in which numerous and historic trophies 
are competed for annually. 

Canoes have been sailed for over fifty 
years. In the last few years the numbers 
have increased wonderfully. Just as soon 
as enthusiasts get down to applying yacht- 
ing principles to their tiny nomads, the fol- 
lowing will be stupendous. 


HE SAVED HIS TRIBE 

AND “PAID HIS DEBT.” 
William Wastesecoot, late chief of the 
Swampy Crees, of the Nelson River dis- 
trict, forty odd years ago saved his people 
from extermination by starvation when 
he left the band on a week’s hunt and lo- 
cated the passing of the migrating caribou 
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The Grave of William Wastesecoot. 


on their annual trek northbound to the 
Barren Lands. His name is entered in the 
Indian’s Calendar of Saints and his son has 
succeeded him as chief of the Swampy 
Crees. 

An enviable epitaph: “Paid his debt,” 
“spoke the truth,” and was “a great 
hunter.” | a RO A 


ADDITION TO WHITMAN FOREST. 

Approximately fifty thousand acres sit- 
uated on the divide between the John Day, 
Powder, and Burnt rivers, in East-Central 
Oregon, have recently been added to the 
Whitman National Forest. 


THROUGH 
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ONLY THOSE MAY ENTER THERE WHO GO 
VELVET SHOD DOWN WOODLAND PATHS 


By J. OTIS SWIFT. 


ATURE does not reveal her secrets 

to the highwayman who fares forth 

in greatboots, a slouch hat, and pis- 
tols in leathern belt, to hold her up on the 
road. So even he who goes out with a 
shotgun, sneaking through her hidden 
places to murder her little ones, without 
a thought of the long years and centuries 
of patient nurture that the good dame has 
gone through to produce this timid soft- 
eared rabbit, this wary, seclusion-loving 
grouse, or this romantically whistling bob- 
white, does not learn her heart-secrets. 
Rather does she take into her confidence 
the dreamy, poetic, ruminating old botanist 
or geologist who, clothing himself all in 
harmonious grays or browns that mingle 
with the shades of the underbrush, goes 
out to sit at the head of some rabbit path 
for hours, immovable as a stone or old 
lichened stump, to watch down the path 
for what may be stirring. 


O put on the corduroy brown trousers, 
the old felt hat stuck full of fish-hooks 
and catgut leaders, the rusty iron- 
brownfaded coat; and with your bird 
glasses under your arm and a lunch in 
your pocket, let us set out from the manor 
at Hastings, wander over the hill through 
picturesque lanes to the highway, and then 
turn south on the big road until we come 
in good time to a spring by the way. Some 
benefactor years ago set a half barrel in 
the spring, and the water runs into it from 
under a great lichen-covered boulder in a 
stream of crystal coolness that makes man 
ashamed of his cold lager or his soda 
fountains, even on a hot summer day. 
The water gushes out from under the 
hill, filtered through many feet of clear 
sand and gravel, probably. from some hid- 


_den cavern in the depths of the ground. 


The spring is shaded by witch-hazel bushes, 
snapwood, sassafras, alder and blackberry, 
and many other shrubs. And the water 
comes out into the open from a little cave 
under the rock where green mosses, yellow 
fungi and water weeds grow luxuriantly in 
the grateful shade. People who know the 
spring, I am told, come from as far away 
as Yonkers, to drink at its iip; and through 
countless ages, I doubt not, men and ani- 
mals have slaked their thirst and given 
thanks to a bountiful Nature there. 


NE early morning when, hiking over 

the hills in search of the rattlesnake 

plantain, I threw myself down there 
to drink, I found pressed into the earth 
at the edge the clear-cut tracks of a deer 
that had come down from the grassy 
Sprain wilderness over the hill to drink 
in the gray-green early summer morning. 
I don’t know whether he had escaped from 
the grounds of some wealthy landowner, 
or was a stray wanderer through woodlets 
and parkage from the great north woods. 
But here he had been, unafraid in the 
early morning, drinking at the spring where 
stop countless knights of the road migrating 
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from the city to the country, and where 
many an automobilist has doubtless regaled 
his party with the choicest of cooling 
draughts. 

If you go out the lane to a certain old 
black gum tree, and up a woodroad there, 
you will come in good time to a thick 
jungle of underbrush in the brook bottom; 
and making your way through this, you 
will find an old crossroads. It was prob- 
ably a highway in ancient Dutch days, but 





What May Be Stirring. 


now it is grown up to bushes, the great 
trees have encroached upon it and tumbled 
its walls about. The forest surrounds it 
on all sides, and in place of the broad road 
is only a rabbit path. 

If you walked carelessly through this 
path, you might walk for ever and never 
see any of the little inhabitants of the 
wood. But you should you go on velvet- 
shod feet down this old path to a certain 
mossy stone in the late afternoon, and 
crouching down in the tall umbrella brakes 


“and white goldenrod, sit like a stone, hard- 


ly blinking—then you would see. 

Perhaps for the first hour nothing would 
stir. Then, far down the path by a clump 
of great Christmas ferns, perhaps there 
would be a soft movement among the 
green things; and a tinge of tawny color 
in the afternoon light would suddenly re- 
solve itself into the trim figure of old Sir 
Reynard, the red fox from the hills back 
of Rocky Lonesome, prowling through the 
forest in search of his belated dinner. His 
trim ears would be well forward, his deli- 
cate nose scenting the lazy breeze, his 
bushy tail downward. He is ready to 
spring away at a second’s notice, but there 
is a delicious laziness and confidence in 
his manner neyertheless. 

Now it needs but the breaking of a twig 
in your earnestness to see—a sudden motion 
on your part—and the show is ended. But 


(Continued on page 179.) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


on happenings of note in the outdoor world 





A VERY MODEST START 


HREE hundred thousand dollars which Congress 
T appropriated for civilian rifle ranges, is a meager 

sum to set apart for training the youth of the na- 
tion—and the military aged, for comparatively few of 
the latter have had facilities for learning—how to shoot. 
If marksmanship and familiarity with firearms is to be 
fostered in America as part of this country’s preparation 
for eventualities, it must be gone into on a much more 
serious scale than that. 

It is reasonable to compare expenditures for such a 
purpose to those which accomplish other preparations 
toward the same end. Fifty million dollars now pre- 
dicted as the probable cost of superdreadnaughts that 
are to come, is a gigantic sum in figures and in potential 
powet for buying human labor. 

But if ships suitable for defending American rights 
require that outlay to slip them down the ways, let there 
be no hesitation in providing it. And though other 
phases of girding up the nation cost as much, let us esti- 
mate its value first and then its cost. By enthusiasts it 
is called hackneyed to compare other things to “what it 
costs to build a battleship”; but that does not make the 
comparison. less striking. 

‘ With one-tenth of fifty million dollars, rifle ranges 
with attractive facilities could be established in every 
Congressional district in the country. The average 
young man wants to know how to shoot, and many of 
them would spend week-ends and longer periods at 
ranges within corfvenient travelling distance of their 
homes if they were afforded an opportunity to do so. 

Erection of such ranges need not interfere with other 
preparations for defense. If we-come to universal train- 
ing at once, they will serve a practical field of operations 
for part of the training month or two. If that step is 
delayed, voluntary training at rifle shooting during civil- 
ian days, will be a basis on which to build a soldiery. 

And money spent making men better fighting units is 
best spent toward defense. On the civilian range they 
give their time, their energy and their devotion to get- 
ting “ready.” Those gifts of theirs have money value 
that mounts to a tremendous sum even when considered 
in returns upon the millions outlaid. 


THE SPORTSMEN’S SHOW 
N all sides the good influence of sportsmen’s shows 
O is admitted. As a medium of advertising sporting 
goods it is in a class by itself; and that of course 
is a substantial service to the outdoorsman. 

Every sportsman is eager to see the new rod, the new 
boot, the new tent, or the new gun—anything in the way 
of an outer’s equipment has his loyal attention. And 
there is the opportunity for sportsmen to meet and ex- 
change ideas, sometimes amalgamating blindly opposing 


forces into a union of strength. »And even branches of 
sport that showed startling signs of decadence, have been 
rejuvenated and brought back into pepic favor through 
such conclaves. 

An incidental but serious good that the show does is 
to convert the tyro—the man who smells occasionally of 
the outdoors but who has never really tasted of it. It is 
often the first time that Nature’s alluring masterpiece is 
laid open before him. And it shows him what she has 
to offer. 

Until then he may have seen, in the undomesticated 
places, only their discomforts for pampered bodies and 
nerves. Then suddenly reality almost exists before him: 
the snug log cabin, the babbling trout stream, the make- 
believe forests, with the endless paths of tan bark through 
green grasses of stained excelsior, visualize joys he now 
must taste. 

It is a pity that the country must ever. miss an oppor- 
tunity for thus converting insiders into outers. The 
National Sportsmen’s Show has been a power in that 
direction, and its omission this year must not be allowed 
to dim the interest it holds for so many. 


GET OUT AND GROW 

N the battlefields of Europe, of Turkey, of East 

Africa, undersized Englishmen are fighting along- 

side of tall, brawny colonials from Australia, South 

Africa and Canada. The colonists are descended from 

just such Englishmen as those they now exceed by four 
inches in average height and thirty pounds in weight. 

Why should this be so? 

Is it the climate, or other geological conditions? Not 
likely. 

Such marked improvement in physique results logically 
from turning the sheep into new and wider pastures. 
Suppose conditions were reversed: South Africa and 
Australia overcrowded, their people huddled in towns 
and cities and cramped countrysides; England a wild 
land, sparsely populated. If a few of such Africans 
emigrated to the isles, would they degenerate in height, 
physique or mental capacity? No; for there is probably 
no better land in all the world for producing men—if 
it could give them room enough to drink in the sunlight. 

Animals confined and pampered may develop qualities 
admired by their enslaving owners, but they lose pro- 
portionately their virility. You can grow rabbits in the 
back-yard, but lions must have room. 

Even trees will not bear overcrowding. Some kinds 
of trees will grow in a hedge, but they become dwarfed 
and dependent on artificial care, and lose the magnificent 
independence of the lone and sparsely growing fir or 
redwood. 

Certain hedgeplants, given only room, develop eventu- 
ally into trees. Let us combat the tendency to confine 
within a hedgerow, Nature’s classic, man. 
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‘THE MENACE OF THE STARLING 


HE LIVES IN SWARMS AND DRIVES OUT OTHER 
BIRDS; BUT IT IS EASY TO KEEP HIM IN CHECK 


DITOR Forest and Stream: 


Your article on the starling 
is indeed timely, at least to 
those who have yet to make 
his acquaintance. And as I 
live in “the center of the in- 
fested district” may I add 
a few words to the indict- 
ment, and offer a reasonable 
means of keeping him with- 
in bounds? The starling 
reached Norwalk in 1900, and was well 
received and protected under the State laws. 
He was fed about the homes and increased 
rapidly. Now, fall flocks of from four 
to six thousand starlings gather in a fixed 
roost until they separate and pick out some 
church steeple or other building in which 
to spend the winter. Connecticut is well 
known for its number of people interested 
and friendiy to our native birds, and it is 
significant that among those who have 
given the subject careful thought, who try 
to attract the native birds to nest about 
their homes, and who put out food in 
winter, you can seldom find one to say 
a good word for the starling. 

The reason is plain. As stated in your 
paper, they drive out hole and box-nesting 
native. birds, and drive away the latter 
from the suet and fats placed for them, 
devouring it faster than most people care 
to replace it. 

The starling does some good as an in- 
sect eater and seed gleaner. How much, 
we will some day know from the researches 
of the Biological Survey. And I imagine 
that a stomach examination may give him 
a pretty clean face, as compared with 
other birds. 

It is because of his numbers, and his 
turning to fruit—apples and pears—that he 
becomes a menace. A year ago at Bird- 
croft Sanctuary we had a fine crop of wild 
berries for the native birds. One day when 
the warden was off duty a flock of hun- 
dreds of starlings descended on the place 
and completely cleaned it of berries in less 
than two hours. 

I have known of cherry trees with a 
good crop from which the starling got all 
the cherries, literally hundreds of them 
stripping the tree. And they attack grapes, 
and the choicest apples in the top branches, 
eating the pulp until there is nothing left 
but the skin. 

That the starling is guilty of all these 
things is beyond question the fact, be- 
coming painfully evident as soon as he be- 
comes at all numerous. In the fall, gather- 
ing in immense flocks, he chooses a group 
of fine trees for a “roost,” to which he re- 
sorts nightly. If the starling would select 





these roosts in the woods it would not be 
so bad. But his liking for human habita- 
tions is marked. And this may be the 
reason for his selecting the finest shade 
trees in some one’s yard. At any rate the 
attendant noise and other discomforts of 
the good people must be experienc-d to be 
understood. 

I knew of one roost of some four thou- 
sand, that chose fine Ginko trees whese 


branches spread out and over the porch of 
a house. And in spite of all efforts to dis- 
courage them, the starlings returned night- 
ly and made living a nightmare for the oc- 
cupants. 

FTER breaking up from these outside 
fall roosts, the birds select their win- 
ter quarters. If some church steeple 

has a broken slat or other opening, they are 
quick to take advantage of it and resort to 
it nightly in large numbers. It is this habit 
of gathering in buildings in numbers that 
offers a safe and quick method for holding 
the starling in check. 

They can be killed easily in numbers in 


(Concluded on page 179.) 


FUR FARMING FOR PROFIT 


BIOLOGICAL SURVEY’S EXPERIMENTS PLACE 
THIS INDUSTRY ON PRACTICAL FOOTING 


LTHOUGH the business of growing 

furs for profit has been practiced 
sporadically for a number of years, 

it is only within a very few that it has at- 
tracted much attention. Now, however, 
the question of how to breed wild birds 
and wild mammals for their various prod- 
ucts is receiving much consideration, and 
fur farming is becoming a recognized in- 
dustry of some importance. The constant 
depletion of the stock of wild fur-bearers, 
and the consequent increase in the price of 
all furs, make the matter deserving of con- 
sideration by persons so situated that they 
can without much expense or trouble carry 
it on as a part of their ordinary business. 
Dr. Ned Dearborn, of the Biological Sur- 
vey, has done extensive experimenting in 
this matter, and 
is, therefore, 
qualified to 
speak with au- 
thority on the 
subject. In the 
Year Book of 
the Department 
of Agriculture 
for 1916 ap- 
pears an article 
from his pen 
which is well 
worth examin- 
ing. Fur-farm- 
ing, in a small way, and with inex- 
pensive breeders, can be attempted with 
a very modest capital. On the other hand, 
if one desires to plunge and to make a be- 
ginning by trying to rear the highest-priced 
furs, considerable money is required. Thus, 
to build a two-pair fox ranch, and to stock 
it with four fine specimens of silver fox, 
will cost not less than $2,000, and perhaps 
a good deal more. As one goes down in 
the scale the money requirements are re- 
duced, so that to stock a similar ranch with 
cross foxes would cost $600, or more, while 





The enclosures described in the Year Book (from 
which this illustration is reproduced) are small 
and inexpensive, but thoroughly practical. 


if one comes down to mink or skunk the 
cost is still less. In the year 1913 the 
dressed -and manufactured furs imported 
into the United States were vaiued at more 
than $15,000,000, while furs of North Amer- 
ican origin annually marketed in the United 
States and England are roughly given as 
worth about $60,000,000. Certain parts of 
these great sums are widely - distributed 
among the trap makers, trappers, merchants 


of all sorts and descriptions, and middlemen. | 


It is generally recognized that the finer 
and more durable kinds of furs—beaver, 
otter, mink and marten—have become 
scarce, and are now out of the reach of 
most people, their place being taken by 
other skins which a few years ago were 
esteemed as of little or no value. The 
choicest furs 
now bring very 
high prices, 
which vary 
with the fash- 
ions, to be sure, 


durable furs 
last and may 
long be worn. 

In fur-farm- 
ing it is prac- 
ticable to keep 
certain species 
of fur-bearers 
in very small quarters and still have them 
do well. The cost of feeding the animals, so 
long as they are few in number, is trifling, 
and the labor of attending to them slight. 

Because of the high prices that the furs 
bring we have heard much of the breeding 
of silver foxes within the past’ few years, 
and, according to newspaper reports, there 
has been a considerable speculation, 1f not 
in their fur, at least in the living animals— 
the breeders. Yet the first of the wild fur- 
bearers to be domesticated was probably 
the mink, and more than forty years ago 


yet fine and~ 
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an article on mink breeding was published 
in Forest and Stream. At the time it ex- 
cited not a little interest, but time passed 
and the matter was forgotten, though the 
article was quoted in Coues’ “Fur-Bearing 
Animals,” and is still often referred to. 

Black foxes and cross foxes are unusual 
color phases of the red fox, and occasionally 
' in a litter of red foxes one or two young of 
these colors are found. The silver foxes 
are rare and beautiful, and bring very high 
prices. On the other hand, fox fur is not 
at all durable. The long hairs readily 
break off, while the under fur tends to 
mat and lose its beauty. 

For a number of years the*-humble skunk 
has been bred in a small way, and we are 
told that now the number of skunk breed- 
ers in this country is greater than of all 
other breeders of fur-bearers combined. 
Skunks are readily tamed, and easily man- 
aged. They tend to hibernate—or at least 
remain in their dens—during the severe 
cold of winter, when they need no food. 
The fur is handsome when new, but after 
a time fades and becomes sunburnt. The 
average price for the best skunk skins in 
New York during the past twelve years 
was three dollars. 

Besides those mentioned, other species of 
fur-bearers may be bred, but much more 
remains to be learned about them before 
the amateur takes hold of them. The mar- 
ten, fisher, otter, blue fox, raccoon and 
beaver have all been tried, and may pos- 
sibly all give good results. Ned Dearborn 
has been successful in breeding marten. 
He says that they bear confinement well, 
and are not difficult to tame. And they 
have been bred in several other places. The 
average quotations for the best grade mar- 
ten skins for the past dozen years is about 
twenty dollars, 

HE fisher, another big weasel, weighs 

about as much as a red fox, but does 

not at all suggest a fox, as it has 
short legs. Known also as black cat and 
pekan, it is to some extent a tree climber. 
It has a beautiful and quite durable fur, 
the average price of which for the past 
dozen years is about twenty dollars. 

Not long ago a pair of otters reared a 
litter of young in the National Zoological 
Park at Washington, and it is said that a 
species found in Asia has been trained to 

catch fish for its master. The fur of the 
’ otter is very durable and very handsome. 
Good skins are worth about twenty dollars. 

On some of the Alaska islands experi- 
ments have been made—and with fairly 
good results—in breeding the blue fox. In 
small enclosures it has not yet been found 
to do well, though in its home in the ex- 
treme Northwest it breeds readily. The 
pelts sell for about forty-four dollars. 

In raising beaver in captivity some dif- 
ficulty might be found in providing them 
with food, which consists largely of the 
tender bark of the branches of trees like 
the aspen, cottonwood, poplar, alder and 
willow. Nevertheless, beaver are easily 
handled and become tame and friendly. 
The beaver might almost be called the 
maker of western American history, for it 
was in search of the skins of this animal 
that the first trappers and traders spread 
themselves over. the western country. The 
raccoon is probably easily reared, but not 


very much is known about it. For otter, 
beavers and raccoon running water is re- 
quired, and an abundance of plant life for 
the beaver. 


HE enclosures described in the Year 

Book are small and inexpensive. How- 

ever, they must be strong enough to 
absolutely hold the animals; must have 
water and shade, and should be set some- 
what apart and protected from the ‘public, 
‘since some species are nervous and easily 
frightened. Except for the beaver—and 
for the otter, which lives largely on fish or 
birds—the ordinary scrapings from the 
plates of the table would do for most of 
the animals in question. Milk, bread, 
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crackers and mush will support them well. 
A great danger in the case of all is that 
they will be overfed and made fat. This 
not only interferes with breeding, but en- 
courages disease. 


Dr. Dearborn is conducting a fur-farm 
for the Government on a large scale at 
Keeseyille, New York, in the Adirondacks, 
and the results of his experiments will be 
watched with interest. Readers of Forest 
and Stream who wish to secure his paper 
can obtain it without cost from the Division 
of Publications in the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., by applying for 
“Fur Farming as a Side Line,” Year Book 
Separate No. 693. 


THE HUNTED FOILS THE HUNTER 


YOUR OWN ADVENTURES PROBABLY INCLUDE 
SOME WHERE THE WILY ANIMAL OUTWITTED YOU 


By GEORGE L. KIRK. 


I. The Fretful Porcupine. 


PORTSMEN-NATURALISTS have 
S penned page after page to tell of suc- 

cess in the field; volumes have been 
written in describing how the crafty hunter 
has foiled the cunningest of animals. But 
little has been said about the other side of 
the case. The countless instances where 
the creatures of the wilds have made a 
fool of the hunter have been somewhat ig- 


Have You Tried to Shake One Out? 


nored in forest lore. Every man who has 
spent some years afield can recall, and 
with no little pleasure, times without num- 
ber when he pitted his intelligence against 
the cunning of some dumb beast—and the 
dumb beast won. Such experiences add not 
a little to the pleasure of life in the open, 
and of studying the wild things in the 
woods and fields. Forest and Stream will 
present a series of incidents of this kind, 
of which the following is the first. 


An ordinary specimen of the humble 
porcupine once gave a young hunter one 
of the most uncomfortable few moments 
of his life. The animal was discovered 
on the ground and a desire for his photo- 


graph at once developed. But “porky” did 
not like the looks of the camera, and so 
straightway started to‘climb the slim sap- 
ling under which he was feeding, never 
stopping until he reached the top. There 
was nothing to do but to shake him out, 
and to accomplish this one of the two pho- 


. tographer-hunters shinned up the almost 


branchless trunk nearly to his perch. 


The fifteen-foot fall that porky risked 
did him no harm, and hardly had he struck 
the ground when he was on his way up 
the tree again, quills bristling. The human 
climber had a sudden desire to set foot 
on Mother Earth, but the rocky ground 
below did not look like a comfortable place 
to land, and there was no way to descend 
by the natural route—down the tree—with- 
out coming in contact with the upward 
bound porcupine. The man on the ground 
was appealed to, but he saw the humor of 
the situation and not until the nose of the 
animal and the hunter’s feet were in jux- 
taposition did he condescend to poke the 
animal from the tree with a long stick. 

Then the “hedgehog” was tethered with 
a cord, and the camera got in its deadly 
work. 


HERE is also the case of the porcu- 
- pine that played possum. Two men 

on a trout fishing trip in the forests 
of Vermont were settling down for the 
night when one of the mammals was seen 
making its way along a few rods distant. 
The nearby camp showed abundant evi- 
dences of the nuisance the rodent was 
committing through its habit of gnawing 
wood. So one of the anglers started in 
pursuit of the moving form. A sharp blow 
on the head, and Mr. Porcupine went 
through the motions of giving up the ghost. 
His assailant left the still form lying on 
its back with the remark: Take that! and 
I guess you'll be there in the morning. 

But when, armed with a knife, the angler- 
slayer went out to bring in the head so 
he could present it for a bounty, he found 
not even a drop of blood remaining to 
mark the scene of the supposed slaughter. 
The animal had revived and stolen away 
in the night. : 
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THE MT. M’KINLEY NATIONAL PARK 


A MONUMENT TO THE PERSEVERANCE OF TWO 
MEN AND TWO FAMOUS OUTDOOR ORGANIZATIONS 


HE winter of 1907-08 Charles Sheldon 

spent alone on the shoulders of Mt. 

McKinley in Alaska. He went up 
there in the fall with a dog team and a 
helper, and built himself a cabin close to 
timber line. Then, sending back his man 
and his dogs to a situation where life was 
easier, he remained there to devote him- 
self to the observation of the animal life 
of the region. 

To an outdoor man whose constitution 
was so robust as to be able to bear some 
cold and much hard work, and whose tem- 
perament was such that he did not require 
the companionship of his fellows, a winter 
spent on the shoulders of Mt. McKinley 
was full of joy. Game was enormously 
abundant, and the observation of the ani- 
mals of an Arctic winter furnished a never- 
failing source of interest. 


Alaska long remained the only untouched 
game region belonging to the United States, 
jut of late years the term untouched can 
1ao longer be applied to it. At the same 
time, there are still vast areas there which 
have never been hunted, and until within 
a very few years one of these was the 
Mt. McKinley region. 


HE idea of a great game refuge in 

Alaska occurred to Mr. Sheldon years 

ago, and he often discussed the sub- 
ject with men of tastes like his. As time 
went on the project took shape in his mind, 
and at the annual meeting of the Boone 
and Crockett Club early in 1916, Mr. Shel- 
don, as chairman of the club’s game preser- 
vation committee, was authorized to act 
for the club in the effort to get such a 
refuge set aside in the form of a national 
park. Much interest in Alaska had re- 
cently been aroused, and the Government 
had taken steps to build a railroad running 
north up the Susitna River and then cross- 
ing a divide and running down the Nenana 
River. 


On behalf of the Boone and Crockett 
Club Mr. Sheldon went to Washington and 
presented his plan to the authorities of the 
Interior Department. This covered the set- 
ting aside of a national park whose south- 
erly line should pass south and east of 
Mts. McKinley and Foraker, and include 
the great Muldrow Glacier, as well as the 


foothills about the heads of the Toklat ° 


Rivers. The park as laid out by Mr. Shel- 
jon, and as afterwards surveyed by the 
United States Geological Survey forces, is 
roughly a parallelogram running northeast 
and southwest, with Mt. Russell at its 
southwesterly corner, the parallelogram be- 
ing bent sharply to the north not far from 
the parallel of 63 deg. 30 min. north lati- 
tude. Its area is about 2,200 square miles. 


Y an odd coincidence, only a short time 
after Mr. Sheldon had brought his 
plan to the attention of the Interior 
Department, Mr. Belmore Brown, repre- 
senting the Campfire Club, presented him- 


self in Washington to advocate a some- 
what similar plan; similar in the sense that 
it contemplated a great game refuge in 
Alaska. The representatives of the Boone 
and Crockett Club and of the Campfire 
Club at once got together, called in as 
helpers officials of the American Game 
Protective _and Propagation Association, 
and finally arranged to put the whole mat- 
ter in the hands of the president of the 
association, John B. Burnham, who had so 
efficiently handled the Federal migratory 
bird, law. 

When the matter was presented to Hon. 
James Wickersham, delegate from Alaska, 
he at once saw the advantage to the terri- 
tory of setting aside such an area, which, 
upon the completion of the Government 
railway, would become accessible to the 
tourists of the world and could hardly fail 
to attract many visitors to Alaska. In the 
spring of 1916, therefore, Mr. Wickersham 
introduced in Congress a bill setting aside 
the Mt. McKinley National Park, and de- 
fining its boundaries. The bill suffered the 
usual discouragements and delays of meas- 
ures that have no particular politics in them, 
and was still, further handicapped by the 
unfortunate conditions brought about by 
the war in Europe. Hearings were had 
at Washington, at which various persons 
familiar with the subject set forth before 
a sub-committee of the public lands com- 
mittee of the House the importance of es- 
tablishing such a park now—before it was 
too late. 


R. McCLINTIC, the chairman of this 
sub-committee, was much interested 
in the proposition. He gave the mat- 

ter careful and impartial consideration, and 
at length favorably reported the bill to the 
House. Meantime, the bill had passed the 
Senate. Through the efforts of Mr. Mc- 
Clintic and Mr. Wickersham it was brought 
to a vote in the House, though not in the 
precise form in which it had passed the 
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Senate. However, Senator Pittman, of Ne- 
vada, succeeded in having it again brought 
to a vote in the Senate, and the differences 
between the two bills were reconciled. . The 
bill was signed by the President on Feb- 
ruary 26, and is now law. 

The region covered by this new national? 
park includes the highest mountain in 
North America, and is one of marvelous 
beauty. It has towering peaks, deep can- 
yons, mighty glaciers, great rivers, and an 
abundant fauna. The northern portion of 
the park, about the heads of the Toklat 
Rivers, is a favorite range for white moun- 
tain sheep and caribou, while further to the 
westward on the northern slopes mocse 
abound, and bears are numerous, All the 
fur-bearers of the north are found in the 
country, and beaver are extremely plenti- 
ful. Mr. Stephen R. Capps, of the Geo- 
logical Survey, who recently wrote a paper 
on the proposed park for the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, is most _ enthusiastic 
about the abundance of wild animals there. 
In one day he counted no less than 1,500 
caribou, and he took a photograph which 
shows a group of some hundreds of these 
animals gathered together on a gravel-bar, 
where the strong winds tend to keep the 
mosquitoes from them. 

Many of those interested in Alaska and 
in this splendid park would have been glad 
if the name given it might have been that 
used by the Indians for the great mountain 
which stands guard over it. The name 
Denali National Park seems to have far 
more character, as it has far more sim- 
plicity, than even the name of a great 
President of the United States. 

American sportsmen and nature-lovers 
are to be congratulated on the passage of 
this bill, and especially on the fact that a 
considerable number of competent men 
were found who were able so to present 
this matter to Congress as to arouse the 
enthusiasm of the legislators and to carry 
the matter to a successful issue. 
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One of Alaska’s Great Glaciers. 
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CANADA’S NATIONAL PARKS 


BY DEVELOPING THEM INTO A “NATURAL HISTORY SCHOOL” 
THE DOMINION IS SETTING AN EXAMPLE FOR AMERICA 


N the matter of setting aside national 

parks which shall serve as pleasure 

grounds for her people, Canada has set 
an example which the United States may 
well ponder. Her government recognizes 
the importance to human welfare and hu- 
man efficiency of giving opportunity to 
all her people for recreation in the out- 
doors—recreation essential to overcome the 
conditions of modern life, which tend con- 
stantly to sap the public health. 

Besides this, Canada is farsighted enough 
to recognize that in her waste places, so- 
called, she has a great national asset, 
which each year will bring into the coun- 
try many visitors spending great sums of 
money, and that these people—more or 
less well-to-do—will, by visiting these na- 
tional parks, learn something about the 
great country which lies to the north of 
us; will come again, and will tend to 
bring others with them. Canada’s won- 
derful scenery, its great tracts of timber, 
as yet almost untouched, its waters teem- 
ing with fish, and its forests with game, 
make an appeal to various classes of people 
which many of them find it hard to resist. 


the outdoor man interested in wild 
life these national parks present won- 
derful attractions in the fauna, the 
flora and the other forms of life which 
abound there. Here those who know about 
wild life may increase their knowledge, and 
those who know nothing about it may at- 
tempt the beginnings of knowledge. It 
has been well said by the Commissioner 
of Dominion Parks that “in future years 
the parks should be the natural history 
schools of Canada, and ultimately, as 
civilization encroaches more and more upon 
the wilderness, the parks will probably be 
the only places where the native fauna and 
flora will be found in a natural state.” 

In Canada’s national parks exists now 
the greatest collection of buffalo on the 
earth. There are still some antelope there, 
though in Canada, as everywhere else, the 
antelope appear to be verging on extinction. 
Deer, moose, elk and caribou are being 
preserved in these wild life refuges so 
wisely set apart. 

Canada has long had national parks, but 
we believe it was the Honorable Frank 
Oliver, during his administration, who 
made the greatest increases in their area, 
and the plans he set on foot have been 
carried out and broadened in a manner that 
is most gratifying. In the national park 
at Banff herds of white goats, sheep and 
other wild animals are to be seen by the 
visitors. People love to look at wild ani- 
mals; and groups of tourists make special 
trips to the feeding range of these creatures 
to see them. 

Within the year Jasper Park and Water- 
ton Lakes Park have been greatly enlarged, 
and the increases in their area will do 
much to assist in preserving the wild life 
of the Rockies. Jasper Park has been en- 
larged from 1,000 to 4,400 square miles, 
while the Waterton Lakes Park, originally 
very small, has been so enlarged that it 


now covers 423 square miles. And as it 
adjoins the Glacier National Park, in Mon- 
tana, an international game refuge has 
practically been established, which cannot 
fail to be of the greatest benefit. 

HE high price of furs to-day suggests 
the great reduction that has taken 
place in the fur-bearing animals, once 

the source of immense wealth to Canada 
and to the United States, but now almost 
extinct within our borders, and in Canada 
greatly reduced in numbers. The protec- 
tion of these animals, especially the beaver, 


Canadian Park Scenery. 


in Algonquin Park has greatly increased 
their numbers, and an extension of this 
preservation will be useful to the world. 

The United States has done much in es- 
tablishing refuges for wild fowl, and for 
water birds, and it has passed a law for the 
preservation of migratory birds, and Can- 
ada has done her part by ratifying the 
treaty entered into not long ago. It is 
most important that the two countries 
should work together in caring for the 
migratory birds, and it is a happy situation 
that both seem now willing to do it. 

The report of Mr. J. B. Harkin, Com- 
missioner of Dominion Parks, recently re- 
ceived, is a document of extreme interest. 
To Mr. Harkin’s report are added reports 
of the Superintendent of Dominion Parks, 
and more detailed reports about the Rocky 
Mountains, the Yoho and Glacier, Buffalo, 
Elk Island, Waterton Lakes, Jasper, Revel- 
stoke, and St. Lawrence Island Parks. Be- 
sides these, it gives reports by the curator 
of the Banff Museum, by the Alpine Club, 
by the timber and grazing inspector, and 
an analysis of nationalities of visitors to 
the various hotels. The report is illus- 
trated by a number of beautiful photo- 
graphs of wild game. 


F IS in the preservation of wild life es- 


pecially that readers of Forest and 

Stream are interested. The number 
of buffalo in Buffalo Park may be imagined 
from the fact that the natural increase 
for the year covered by the report was 202. 
The losses are small, but each year a few 
buffalo are injured in fighting and in other 
ways, and either die or must be killed. In 
Buffalo Park are also elk, moose and mule- 
deer, which are doing very well, but the 
antelope do not thrive, and are now re- 
duced to three, all bucks. About Buffalo 
Park farming has been carried on to some 
extent, and on 210 acres sowed to oats, 
no less than 14,000 bushels were harvested. 

In Elk Island Park there are 97 buffalo, 
and elk'and deer, all in good condition. 
Hay was harvested for winter feed. Here 
also are now 31 moose, five calves having 
been born the last season. 

The game is reported to be increasing 
and becoming tamer in Jasper Park. Sheep 
and goats are seen at points on the moun- 
tain near the railroad and the deer come 
down even to the townsites. There are 
many beaver, which are increasing, and 
bears and other large game are often seen 
in the park. Jasper Park was visited re- 
cently by Sir A. Conan Doyle and his wife, 
who brought a party with them, and a 
poem written by the author is printed in 
the report. 

Revelstoke Park has within its limits 
bear, deer and caribou, while the fishing 
there is said to be extraordinarily good. 

On the whole the report on the Domin- 
ion Parks is a paper of extreme interest, 
and one that every outdoor man should 
possess. It can be obtained by applica- 
tion to the Minister of the Interior, Do- 
minion Parks Branch, at Ottawa, Canada. 





HUNTING VIA MOTORCYCLE. 


By Charles Askins. 

In the old days—no longer ago than last 
year, and every year before for at least 
ten—no man was forbidden to shoot on 
Dave’s place except he came in an auto- 
mobile and stopped the machine in the 
public road. Better shake a red flag at a 
stub-tailed, long-horned, wall-eyed bull 
than get out of a car and enter Dave's 
fields with a gun. 

We had fully discussed the whole thing, 
Dave and I, arriving at the unalterable 
conviction that if game was decreasing in 
this country it was solely because of the 
use of automobiles by shooting parties. 


California game had found its way into a 
motor car; Michigan deer, Wisconsin 
grouse, Minnesota ducks, Ok!ahoma quail, 
were all going the same route. But not 
any of Dave’s game or of his neighbor’s 
game was going that way. Not if a husky 


and determined farmer could prevent it. | 


In deference to Dave’s convictions, and 
my own, I used to ride out to his place on 
horseback, and never by any chance in- 
vited a machine-man to accompany me. 

Like many American farmers, Dave fi- 
nally reached a point where he had enough 
money and enough work. He disposed of 
his stock, rented his farm, and moved into 
town. He had retained one good driving 
eam and for a time he drove it. But the 
automobiles dashed past him, and he found 
himself forever traveling in their dust. 
You know what happened: he sold the 
team and bought a car—a good one. 

Dave had nothing to do now but shoot, 
and as I always found time enough, of 
course we would shoot together. That had 
become a fixed habit. One afternoon he 
came over to tell me that he had heard of 
thousands of doves appearing on the river 
fifteen miles away. 

“I thought we might drive out there,” 
said Dave hesitatingly. 

“Tt is a long ways back from the road; 
a car can never get over that trail,” was 
my reply. “And I doubt if we could get 
in with a team anyhow. ‘It would take 
all day to drive out there.” 

Again Dave smiled. “There is only one 
way to go hunting now-a-days,” was his 
comment, as he walked around to the side 
of his pleasant bungalow. There was a 
notorcycle leaning against the door of the 
summer kitchen. 

Dave pulled her out, set her up firmly 
on her props, and lashed our guns to a 
carrier he had arranged on the side. The 
lunch and thermos bottle and the shells 
were cached under a platform-seat in the 
rear, and I was invited to get up behind. 
In less time than it takes to tell it, we were 
wheeling down the road. 

We lifted that machine over barbed-wire 
fences, speeded down corn-rows, took a 
short cut across a pasture, and followed a 
cow-path at the foot of a bluff until we 
reached our shooting grounds. We killed 
the limit, and were back in town in time 
for supper. 

Times certainly have changed. 


’ 
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Everybody’s Motorcycle! 


For workmen of all classes, for business men of all 
professions and vocations, for boys graduating from 
the bicycle, for sportsmen, for everybody who seeks a 
highly perfected, low-cost, two-wheel, power-driven 
aan the ideal machine is the 1917 


Fadian Light Twin 
With Four Cycle Opposed Motor 


Light in weight, modified speed and power, mechanical simplicity, easy 
to handle, always under perfect control, vibrationless, comfortable; costs 
little to buy and to run. Not a bicycle with motor attachments, but a 
high grade, dependable motorcycle, built and backed by the largest 
motorcycle manufacturers in the world. 


Beautiful 1917 Indian Catalog fully illustrates and 
describes the 1917 Indian Light Twin, the famous 
Indian Powerplus Motocycle, Indian Side Car, Indian 
Electrically Equipped and ten other model Bicycles. 


_ Send for it. 
HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO., 814 State St., Springfield, Mass. 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 
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A Country of Fish and Game 
NEWFOUNDLAND  iPircite"or “ae "Camoer ana Ancter 
Ideal Canoe Trips 
The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 
foundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 
be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. Information, together with illustrated 
Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 
J. W. N. Johnstone, General Passenger Agent, Reid Newfoundland Co., St. John’s, Newfoundland 














A Glorious Vacation 


—out in the open with your “Old Town Canoe.”’ No out- 
fit is complete without this light, swift, durable canoe, 
Takes you every where, easily andcomfortably. Will last 
indefinitely. Made of long length, seasoned cedar, canvas 


covered and absolutely waterproof and warpproof. An 
amazing bargain for the price—only $34 and up for the 
“best canoes in the world. Order from dealer or factory 
—4000 ready to ship. Catalog on request. 


Od Sc Ca »” Old Town Canoe Co. 
foun CANCE oni 
Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 
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Tells “Baby Crab” Wiggler 
Secrets 


HEN the House of Heddon orig- 
W inated and brought out the pioneer 

wiggling bait just ten years ago, 
we started something. 

And now we have finished it—in our 
1917 “Baby Crab.” We thought it perfect 
before, but now we have ultra perfection. 

This bait, travel- 
ing backward like 
a crab, is fish-sure, 
snagless, 98% 
weedless — and 
casts like a bullet. 

Here’s the basic 
principle that we 
realized and _ util- 
ized—that the 
hooks approach the 
weeds from a for- 
ward parallel di- 
rection, whereas the 
strike comes from 





Okaa Meddon 


Quality Inspirationist of 
Dowagiac 

the opposite angle—sidewise or rearward. 

Hence the possibility of guarding from the 


front and not the rear— 
weedless but not fishless. 

It works. Baby Crab 
rides at a tipped-down 
angle, the body and pat- ; 
ented weed-protecting// ?.7A47 
collar shunting off the “24g. 
obstructions, yet leaving ~"' ; 
the double barbs pre- 
sented to the fish with Oh, how it wiggles! 
deadly exposure. 

Wiggle? Baby Crab has the most pro- 
nounced wiggling movement you ever saw 
in a bait—minus the excessive water resist- 
ance that tires you so with others. And 
no freak body-curvatures to spoil the aim. 

So your Baby Crab is in the water 
more—you plant it fearlessly in just the 
haunts where the game fish are—and you’re 
practically certain of every strike. 

Think what this perfection means to you. 

Ninety cents we -get for it—prepaid, in 
imitation crab or any standard color. Or 
if a dollar is easier to send, we return 
change or include extra hooks—as you 
please. Or for $3.00 you get four Babies— 
pick your colors—value $3.60. 

Better get our circular and Free Art 
Book of all the Heddon things for anglers. 
Address James Heddon’s Sons, Box ...., 
Dowagiac, Mich. 














How collar 
and body turn 
weeds aside 
but leave 
hooks open to 
the strike. 






Fishing Tackle 


Deal Direct with 
the Manufacturer 


SPECIALIZATION 


The unquestioned superiority of the 
Edward vom Hofe Tackle proves the truth 
of the contention that the highest efficiency 
is the result of specialization. The price 
ou pay will be refunded if the goods you 
Coy of us are not satisfactory. Better 
Tackle for your money here no matter what 
price Tackle you buy. 

178 page catalog sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
105-107 Fulton St. New York City 
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A COMMON ERROR IN THE USE 


OF THE POCKET COMPASS. 


VERYBODY knows that a compass and 
map are valuable for helping the lost 
camper to get his bearings. But how 
many amateur outers are able to use the 
compass with accuracy for such purposes? 

Some sort of map of his outing area 
should be carried by every sportsman. 
And the first thing he should do if he 
feels himself getting lost is to orient him- 
self on the map by observing the topog- 
raphy, drainage and other natural features 
shown on it. Having ‘approximately de- 
termined his position on the map, he should 
draw a line from this point to the nearest 
familiar locality, and observe what angle 
this line makes with the north line on the 
map. 

Let us say that it runs 60 degrees east 
of north. Then by walking N 60 degrees E 
he would arrive eventually at the familiar 
locality. But here is just where many peo- 
ple make a mistake. 

If the compass needle pointed true north 
(towards the geographic north pole) it 
would be an easy matter to determine the 
direction of N 60 degrees E. But unfor- 
tunately it does not point true north (with 
negligible exceptions). It points to the 


magnetic north pole, which lies to the west 
of north for eastern States and to the east 
of north for the western States. The dec- 
lination may be from o to 26 degrees, de- 
pending on the locality. 





7c determine the exact declination in 


a given locality, you can procure a map 
showing magnetic declinations for the 
United States from the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., for a few 
cents. Having once looked up the number 


of degrees declination for your locality, it 
is easy to remember and apply it. 

In northern Maine the needle points 20 
degrees west of true north, and since good 
maps are usually plotted trie north, it be- 
hooves the lost camper to apply the cor- 
rection. 


For example, let us say you wish 


to go in the direction N 60 degrees E (true 
reading) and the magnetic declination is 
20 degrees west. Then your compass 
needle points 20 degrees west of north in 
your region, and so you must add the 20 
degree correction to your N 60 degrees E 
and get N 80 degrees E. If you walk N 
80 degrees E, you will be walking along 
the line which on your map reads N 60 
degrees E (true reading). 

The accompanying sketch will help you 
figure it out. 

And remember that 20 degrees makes all 
the difference in the world on a long hike. 
For example, in a distance of as little as 
five miles, the error would bring you nearly 
two miles from your intended destination 
in Maine. 


HAVE YOU COMPILED A WOODS | 
MANUAL OF YOUR OWN? 


OW many of you campers take a 

small notebook with you on your 

trips to the woods? Not an empty 
book for jotting down useful facts as they 
come up in wilderness rambles, but a note- 
book that’s already packed brimful of valu- 
able. data on pretty nearly everything of 
especial value to an outdoorsman. Such 
a booklet lies before me now. It is 3 
inches wide, 4% inches long, 5-16 of an 
inch thick and holds 72 pages—and is en- 
cased in a tidy red leather cover. 

Opening it up, we have before us some 
small, snappy, vitally important paragraphs 
and suggestions that spell extreme comfort 
in the woods. First on the list is “Getting 
lost and what to do”; then “Various kinds 
of woods used in cooking and night fires”; 
“How to build a log cabin”—in 1,017 words 
exact; “First-aid hints’; “How to make 
camp for the night”—in 55 minutes ; “Some 
stick-to-the-ribs easily-prepared meals for 
the hungry woodsman”; “Back-packing 
food list—one man for two weeks”; and 
“How I lost myself for seven days near 
the Wild: River in northern New Hamp- 
shire.” 

Once the writer went on a lone camping 
trip with the express purpose of losing 
himself—yearning for adventure was the 
reason. I went there to “inspect” that 
neck of the woods and to get a line on its 
resources for canoeing, fishing, hunting 
and camping. And inspect it I did. Shades 
of Daniel Boone and Lewis and Clark! I 
never saw a more rugged country, with 
ideal conditions for the skilled canoeman, 
the Walton-ite and the. Deerslayer! 

The region is essentially a forest coun- 
try and consists mainly of vast areas of 
real primeval forests, as well as second- 
growth timber and burnt-down lands. The 





























































trails are all well marked and rangers’ log 
shacks are found in the more accessible 
spots. 

I stopped at Gilead, Maine, and took 
a nine mile buckboard to. the ranger sta- 
tion at Wild River, where I got some 
explanation as to trails and other details. 
And I had a map of the region, so that I 
didn’t feel altogethér green. I hit the 
trail south, then westerly to beautiful 
Marian Brook, where I camped for the 
night. 


There was something in the air that | 


night that made me feel wonderful. . Per- 
haps it was the delightful talk I had with 
the ranger. At any rate, the feeling of 


utter solitude in the deep woods made me | 
It was late | 


drink in the pine-laden air. 
August and the weather was supreme. My 
only regret was that I left my camera 
home. The second day out I came upon 
a doe leisurely drinking at the water’s edge 
with her protege to the right—and I only 
fifteen feet away. 


Every day saw me on the go; each night | 


a new camp, new scenery and the writer 
chuckling in glee and sometimes laughing 


aloud, as a miser over his hoard of gold. | 


I was out four days and then hit the back 





trail to the Wild River ranger station. | 


My grub supply was good for just seven 


days, and with a sad feeling I took the | 
Some time 


road back to Gilead, Maine. 
this year (in August, perhaps) I am going 


to pack my grub and duds and go back to | 


that region—this time still deeper into the | 


forest, and with a vestpocket kodak. 
Besides others, there is a little treatise 
on making a rubbing-stick fire. I clipped 
the pages (two of them) from Ernest 
Thompson Seton’s book bearing on rub- 
bing-stick fires, and pasted them in my 
little book. Whenever I get the inclina- 
tion to make a rubbing-stick fire, I do so 
by following the directions explicitly—and 
I succeed every time. Some day, your very 
life may depend on knowing just this. 
These and a few hundred other like 
suggestions are in my own nature library 
(that’s what I call it)—and tucked snugly 
in my ditty bag, it goes with me always. 
Nothing in my entire outfit holds such 
a peculiar charm for me as this little red 
book. In as little as a short two weeks’ 
vacation, I consult my booklet as much 
as a hundred times; and to say that I de- 
rive great pleasure from it is putting it 
mildly. 
Moral: Make up such a tiny book of 
your own and I’m sure it will make your 
sojourn to the woods more pleasant in a 
thousand and one different ways. SyLvANUs. 


TO WATERPROOF A TENT. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Would you please give me the best form- 

ula for waterproofing a thin muslin tent? 
J. S. Wate. 
Omaha, Neb. 

[Dissolve one-half pound each sugar of 
lead and powdered alum in a bucket of 
rain water, and pour the solution into a 
large tub. Soak your tent for twenty-four 
hours and then, instead of wringing, hang 
it up to dry. 

Your tent after this treatment will prove 
waterproof. Rain may hang to it in 
globules, but will not go through the 


-cloth. This treatment will also prevent mil- 
-dew.] 





LARGE GAME PRESERVE FOR SALE! 
CRUSOE’S ISLAND OUTDONE! 
ST. VINCENT ISLAND, FLA., 
in the Gulf of Mexico, containing over 13.000 
acres of pine forest, 
savannahs, 


ROBINSON 


cattle, 
rieties of fish. 
hunting lodges, yachts, boats and vehic 
sale to close an estate. 
thousand acres of finest pine trees. Booklet sent 
on -request. 
Pierce, 663 Main Street, 
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At this end of the 
shell is the name of 
the powder. Ask for 


and look for 


INFALLIBLE 


ee 


turkey, 


For 















wild boar, 
Osceola deer, also imported Indian deer, wild 
millions of ducks and all va- 

he Island with spelen, 






HERCULES 


Know Your 
Shotgun Shells 


OU can’t know too much about the 
Y shells you shoot. The information 


you should have is easy to obtain for 

it is told on the shell itself. The two ends 
give the story. 

On the base you will of course find the 

name of the maker and the loader of the 

shell, and the gauge. At the other end, 


eG: a? 
on the top wad, are printed the size and 


quantity of shot, the quantity of powder 
and, last but not Jeast—the name of the 


powder. 
Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powders, 


Infallible and ‘SE. C.’’, may be obtained 
in any standard make of shell. Undoubt- 
edly the name of the maker of your favorite 
shell is given in the column to the right. 

The next time you order shotgun shells 
it will pay you to see that they are loaded 
with Infallible or ‘‘E. C.”’ Powder. By so 
doing you will obtain a powder of the high- 
est quality and of uniform quality—a pow- 
der that gives unusually light recoil, high 
velocity, and even patterns. You will find 
the name of the powder stenciled on the 
outside of the box, as well as on the 
top wad. 

For a booklet on ammunition, of in- 
terest to any sportsman, address 


HERCULES POWDER co; 
1061 Market Street 


Wilmington Delaware 


country in the 
fresh water lakes, grassy Rocky Mountains, 
native -Virginia and 
for years. 


Elk in season. 


es for 
Easily protected. Many 
been out with me. 


information inquire V. M 
Buffalo, New York. 


A Gentleman 


high order. 






Heads guaranteed. 
Northwest. 


where the game is. 


CHICK GRIMSLEY, Guide. 


On this end is the 
name of the maker. 
Hercules Smokeless 
Shotgun Powders 
may be ‘obtained in 
shells made by the 
following: 


PETERS 
REMINGTON 
SELBY 
U.S. 
WESTERN 
WINCHESTER 








BIG GAME HUNTING 


I am in the best big game 


Located in 
South of Glacier Park. 


ort better come. 
Write me 
Bynum, Mont. 





















’s Gun 


should be so engraved as to proclaim his personality. 


I. furnish original designs and execute engraving of a 
My work has proven most satisfactory. 


Let me give your gun, 


rifle or revolver that ex- 
clusive, personal touch. 


R. J. KORNBRATH 


Engraver and Designer 
26 State St. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





I am 
Have hunted the territory 
Will guarantee bear in Spring and 
Have finest trout fishing in the 
world. Have no other business but hunting and 
guiding and will furnish best of references from 
people from all parts of the world who have 





Fishing! 
ishing! 
The best,most varied and “gamiest” 


on earth. 


"Way up in the 
MAINE WOODS 


easily and comfortably accessible. 
There the fishing is perfect. 
Experienced, licensed guides know 
every foot of the well-nigh countless 
forest-waters. 


HUNTING, CANOEING, 
CAMPING, HIKING 


and every delight of the wilds 
absolutely safe. 


Women Anglers 


will find every facility for their 
comfort; the further and nearer 
streams alike are prolific in sport. 


Send for “In the Maine Woods, 
1917” illustrated. It has many new 
features including colored sectional 
maps, a list of the principal waters 
and how they may c reached, dis- 
tances from R.R. stations, rates for 
guides, camps and hotels. Mailed 
for 10 cents and many times worth 
it for it contains everything one 
wishes to know. It is a mine: of 
information. 


Address Geo. M. Houghton, Pass- 
enger Traffic Manager, Dept. C. 








—— America’s Finest Canoe 
Speed, lightness and beautiful finish com- 
bined to the highest degree. Write for free 
catalog showing the many distinctive fea- 
tures of the Racinewis. 

Racine Boat Company, Dept. T, Racine, Wis. 


Ting Hand 
LEEDAWL 


eyes to read a map—the best 
ever drawn is useless, unless 
you know direction. You need a 


LEEDAWL (esac set oro 


Ask your dealer. If he does not have them 

or will not order for you, send direct to us. 

Ask for Free Folder or send 10 cts. for book, 
“The Gompass, The Sign Post of the World’ 


Inler Instrument Companies ,Rochester,N.Y. 


Makers of Scientific Instruments of Superiority 





HOW TO TELL WHEN A GUN 
HAS RIGHT FIT AND DROP. 


| Editor Forest and Stream: 


Please state how one can know when a 
gun is a fit, and what drop it should have. 
I have a 12-gauge Baker hammerless 
double-barrel, with 3%4-inch drop. If I 
do not watch myself very closely, I will 
always flinch. Awaiting an answer, I am, 

C. F. Situ. 
Mt. Vernon, Ind. 

[It is impossible to tell if your gun fits 
you without seeing you handle it under 
a variety of conditions. In a general way 


| it may be said that if you are shooting too 
| Slowly your gun is too heavy or the 
| stock is too long. 


If you shoot under 
your birds, the drop is too great or the 
stock is too short, and vice versa. 

The tendency of a long straight stock is 
to deliver the shot charge too high. Tall 
slim men usually shoot best with longer 
stocks and require more drop than short 
stout men. 

Flinching is sometimes the result of ex- 
cessive recoil, due to a badly fitting gun, or 
may simply be the result of nervousness. 

The most complete and practical work on 
this subject is “Guncraft,” published by 
Forest and Stream. The price is $1.00.] 


“REBUILT” SHELLS BETTER 
THAN TALLOWING METHOD. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
In the February number of Forest and 
Stream I read the article of Mr. R. Kings- 
land Hay, who quoted Mr. F. T. Ford’s 


——_—_— 
SF 


ALD 


method of “tallowing shot,” to make them 
hold together for long shots at large game. 

I have tried the tallow method and also 
cutting the shell between the powder and 
shot. I found the “tallow” way of little 
use and the cutting of the shell not much 
of a benefit and dangerous, especially in a 
choke-bore gun. If Mr. Hay wishes to car- 
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ry a shell or two that will/prove effective 
at 100 yards he might try this: 

My gun is a ten-gauge. Take the shot 
out of a loaded shell, then cut a twelve- 
gauge shell off in front of the reinforcing 
near its base. Remove powder and shot 
but leave wad in crimped end. A twelve- 
gauge shell is a trifle too large to fit the 
muzzle of a choked ten-gauge. Peel off a 
layer or more of the twelve, till it fits the 
muzzle of the ten. Load the twelve with 
shot that will chamber, placing wad on 
shot, but do not crimp. Immerse this slug 
in melted tallow and insert quickly into the 
ten-gauge shell, crimped end next to the 
powder. 

I have used such slugs loaded with BBB, 
OOO, and small buckshot effectively at a 
distance of 125 yards and without any bad 
effects on a choked gun. This system can 
be varied to any size of shell by using a 
smaller shell for the slug. 

By experimenting on a clean field at a 
target, the casing that contains the shot 
can be found at a distance from 8 to 15 
rods from the point where the gun was 
fired. The distance however will depend 
on how tight the wad on top of the shot 
fits, or in other words the shot will not 
leave the casing until the casing is forced 
back by air resistance and the shot set free. 

And from this point to the target, if it 
is a reasonable distance, the pattern and 
penetration will be nearly as good as tho’ 
shot from an ordinary shell from the same 
point. Therefore the distance for practical 
use depends mainly on the top wad, that 
holds the shot in the casing. 

V. E. Strayer. 
Fayette, Iowa. 


PISTOL SHOOTING DEVELOPS 
EFFICIENT CO-ORDINATION. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

From the once wild and woolly west, we 
read very interesting accounts of what 
some of our brother sportsmen are accom- 
plishing at revolver shooting, simply as a 
sport of great benefit in developing that 
harmonious, responsive action of man’s 
mento-physical machinery that we know as 
co-ordination; and with remarkable rapid- 
ity of accomplishment. The very import- 
ant addition of quickening man’s percep- 
tion should also be an interesting consid- 
eration. Who can question the fact that 
they are both invaluable assets in all of 
man’s active pursuits of life? 

Though we do not endorse the belligerent 
Colonel’s theory of “training your son to 
be a soldier,” incidentally such great pro- 
ficiency at revolver shooting might figure 
most prominently in our process of national 
preparedness. 

It is quite true that even the best guns 











tle impression upon the British and Ger- 
man “tanks”; however, though the latter 
may wallow over trenches and other irreg- 
ularities successfully, they are not built to 
negotiate the Atlantic Ocean. 


and. most proficient. shots could make lit- | 


When a revolver shot like Mr. C. M. Mc- | 
Cutcheon of Denver accomplishes the re- | 


markable sturit of making five target hits 


at the almost incredible speed of three-fifths | 


of a second (timed by a stop-watch) with 
a Smith & Wesson. 38-40 5-shot revolver, it 
wuld seem that the demonstration of well- 
developed co-ordination had been well ac- 
complished. 

Rosert H. McNarr. 
Springfield, Mass. 


ANY OLD KENTUCKY RIFLES? 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Will you be kind enough to advise me 
where I can purchase an old long-barreled, 
brass mounted, muzzle loading, Kentucky 
rifle, to be used for a decorative purpose? 
I will greatly appreciate any information 
you can give me on this subject. I under- 
stand some of these rifles are still being 


used in the mountains of North Carolina | 


and Tennessee, but I have been unable to 


locate one of them. 
W. P. PATTERSON. 


Richmond, Va. 


[We have your favor of February 17 rel- | 


ative to a Kentucky rifle. There are a good 
many of these old guns in existence and 
a short advertisement in the “want” col- 


umns of Forest and Stream will put you 
in communication with the men who have | 


them for sale, or who will tell you where 
you can get one. The writer picked up a 


beautiful old weapon in North Carolina | 


about six years ago, that he would not let 
go for a good deal, and feels sure you 
would be able to do likewise.] 


REVOLVER CARTRIDGE LOADING. 
Editor Forest and.Stream: 


The Hercules Powder Company has made | 


some tests and informs me that it won’t 
do to load the .38 S. & W. bullet and pow- 
der into a %-inch shell. Not more than 
two grains of Bull’s-eye powder should 
be used with the heavy bullet in this shell. 

This raises an interesting question: 
whether: in general quick-burning dense 
powder must have’ the same air space as 
the bulky black powder it replaces. 

But if we must keep this long cartridge || 
as it is, perhaps something can be done to 
straighten up the mess of the other .38 | 
cartridges. Why is the diameter of the 
pocket revolver chamber larger than that of 


the heavy revolvers? The bullets are the | 


same in diameter. If they were made the 
same, couldn’t one short cartridge, with 
inside lubrication and a flat base, be used 
in both pistols? 

‘ W. S. Davenport. 
San Diego, Cal. 


REMEDY FOR DANDRUFF. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have a black cocker spaniel that has a 
dandruff on his back. You can wash him 
with all kinds of, soap, and two hours after 
washing him you can scrape it loose from 
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The Weitzel Lockh— roe f 
Sault Ste. Marie “i 


Michigan 






































They Should Be On Your Car 


Sum up every virtue pos- 
sessed by the best fabric tires. 
Add a generous margin of 
comfort, distinction, security 
and endurance. 

Heap on extra measures of 
mileage, speed, and freedom 
from trouble. 


Then include big savings in 
gasoline and power. 


The total approximates the 
service capacity of Good- 
year Cord Tires. 


Being stronger than other 


tires, they last longer, go 
farther, serve more loyally, 
cost less in the end. 


Being more flexible, they 
ride easier, travel faster, use 
less fuel, require less power. 


The savings they effect 
make their slightly higher 


purchase price the part of 


economy. 
As the quality tire of 
America, they should be 
on your car. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and ‘‘Tire Saver"’ Accesso- 
ries are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 





CORD TIRES 








They have taken many rec- 
ord fish. They were recognized 
as record lines at San Fran- 
cisco last year when the inter- 
national Jury of Award gave 
them the Gold Medal, the high- 
est possible award. 


Their quality is dependable. 
Over ninety years of consistent 













ASHAWAY LINES are record lines 


effort have put them in the 
“tried and proven” class. 

Ashaway Lines are good 
friends to meet and good 
friends to keep. 

Our booklet “A Few Lines 
About Lines” is both interest- 
ing and instructive. A copy is 
yours for the asking. 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO., asHaway, R.L, U.S.A. 


Established 1824 
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| hi$ skin. The skin looks nice and white 
Your Out-of-Door Clothes 


and clean, but after washing it comes loose 
What is the remedy and cause? 
: E. S. Myers. 
Service, Comfort, Style—at moderate cost—are ‘ : al 
yours when you wear Duxbak or Kamp-it. The old- UFor cocker spgniel. with. seathy tack. 
est, most popular and best designed outdoor clothes— 
there is experience and know-how back of them. 


Have your druggist make up the following 
Puxbak & Kamp-it 


ointment: Flour of sulphur and balsam of 
Peru, of each one ounce; morphine sul- 
phate, two grains; vaseline, four ounces. 

Duxbak: Made of a specially constructed 8-oz. Army duck, 
cravenette-proofed against rain and weather. Designed by an 
expert in styles for every outdoor recreation. 


Apply to the affected parts four times a 
day for three days and then wash thor- 
oughly. ; 
Feed largely on fresh milk and Spratt’s 
Kamp-it: Light-weight, strong and durable. For the sum- 

mer resort, for riding and driving, for camping, tramping, etc. 
—the ideal spring and summer garment. Owing to the con- 
struction of the cloth, Kamp-it is not rainproofed. 


dog cakes and give Dent’s blook purifying 
‘For Men and Women—Both Duxbak and Kamp-it 


pills three times a day.] 
are made in a wide range of garments for both men 
and women. 


Send for Free Style Book 


Send for free book illustrating and describing our vom" 
plete line of Duxbak and Kamp-it fishing, hunting 
and vacation. garments. “You need this book to guide 
you wn providing proper clothes for this year's outing. 
A postal will bring 1t. 

Sold by leading 
United States. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP’N 


Successors to Bird, Jones & Kenyon 


10 Hickory St., UTICA, N. Y. 


VIRGINIA FOX HUNTERS’ CLUB? 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


A friend of mine gave me a copy of the 
March issue of your publication, Forest 
and Stream. I have read it with a great 
deal of interest and pleasure, especially 
the article on page 112—I am a lover of 
fox hunting and enjoy reading such stories. 

The article tells of a fox hunting club 
in Alabama. I write to ask if you can tell 
me whether we have a club of this kind 
anywhere in Virginia; and if so, who are 
the officers? I have always wanted to at- 
tend a big hunt with a club like this, and 
if there is one in the State I shall certaint 


sporting goods stores in the 





The Frankfort 


Otte 


Kentucky Reel 
Since 1839, 78 years. the Milams have been 
making the celebrated “KENTUCKY” Reel 

IB in the same location, and all the knowledg: 
i y years of experience is put in 

ir reels today. Let us send you our booklet. 


NEWFOUNDLAND _ 


Why not try 2 trip to this commun’ skere sod 
sport is assured? The sportsmen who have been 
come again year after year. The rivers are 
full of salmon and trout, whilst caribou and 

@ other game wander over the country. Write 
and let me arrange your trip. 


J. R. WHITAKER 


try to attend some of its runs. 
C. L. Hurt. 
Rocky Mount, Va. 
[Forest and Stream .is not advised at 
present of any such organization which 
you might join, but suggests that readers 


B. C. Milam & Son, Frankfort, Ky. 


The Bungalow Grand Lake, Newfoundland 


who have such information may get in 
touch with you direct.] 





HANDY FORM FOR PERMITS. 

Hunters and gunners who have run afoul 
of game wardens, caretakers and tenants 
while hunting—even with permission—on 
their neighbors’ or others’ land, through 
being unable to find their permits in the 
depths of their hunting coats or jeans, will 
find consolation in a little permit register 
being distributed by the Du Pont Company 
of Wilmington. 

It consists of a neatly bound booklet con- 
taining ten permit forms in blank, each of 
which only needs to be filled out by the 
land owner to furnish evidence of actual 
permission that ought to satisfy almost any 
game sleuth. Being bound together they 
are easier to keep track of than loose slips, 
which are not only liable to get smudgy 
and illegible but have a way of seeking out 
the most unreachable recesses of a fellow’s 
pockets. 


Rifle as shown $40.00 
Peep Sight, extra 3.00 


NEWTON HIGH POWER RIFLES 


deliver a smashing blow anywhere along the line over the longest practical 

game-shooting ranges. The ammunition they use is not only of 3,000 f.s. velocity, 

but it has bullet weight enough to make it effective out where the game is. 
There is nothing else in its class for its calibers: .22, 256, 30 and .35. 


To see what a difference bullet weight makes in energy at long game shooting ranges, 
and in higher energy at the shorter ones, see the ballistics tables in our 148-page catalog, 
sent for stamp. 


Newton Rifles are Now Being Delivered 
NEWTON ARMS CO., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


CLOSED SEASON ALL SUMMER. 

The Department of Agriculture ‘is re- 
ceiving many inquiries from sportsmen in 
the middle west in regard to spring shoot- 
ing of waterfowl, and in response has made 
the following announcement : 

Under Federal regulations there is a 
closed season from February 1 to Septem- 
ber 6, inclusive, each year throughout the 
United States on waterfowl and other mi- 
gratory game birds. The season for hunt- 
ing is further restricted in various parts of 
the country to periods not exceeding three 
and one-half months. The open season on 
waterfowl in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri is from 
September 16 to December 31, inclusive, 


Carved Wood Propeller, Price $1.00 


Steel Blade Propeller, hae 
Painted Red, Green, Blue and White. 


Head and tail hooks put on to suit. Tail wags from side to side. 
Baits sent on receipt of price; if not satisfactory, and returned as 
sent, money will be promptly refunded. 


Address LOUIS RHEAD, 217 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











and it is unlawful to hunt or kill water- 
fowl in those States at any other time. 

Persons committing violations of the reg- 
ulations may be prosecuted at any time 
within three years after an offense is coni- 
mitted. 


CORRECTION. 

In a review recently of Dr. Quackenbos’ 
History of the Trout, this paper stated 
that the book had been issued by Thomas 
Wright, of 150 Barclay Street, New York. 
This was an unintentional injustice to the 
publisher, Mr. Tobias A. Wright, of 150 
Bleecker Street, New York. The book was 
published as a matter of love by Mr. 
Wright, who certainly demonstrated that 
the fine art of typography is not a lost 
one. “Copies may be obtained at a price of 
$3.50 from Mr. Wright or through Forest 
and Stream. 


THROUGH NATURE'S PORTALS. 


(Concluded from page 167.) 


remain like a stone, and Reynard trots 
down the path to a little sandy spot: where 
the partridges have scratched up the sand 
and burrowed their feathers. Here he rolls 
in the dirt, sifting it through. his thick fur 
preparatory to a sun bath on the rocks up 
the hillside. He sniffs about to see how 
long the ruffed grouse have been gone and 
suddenly, as some creature stirs off in 
the woods, he is gone like a flash. 


EXT a quail steps leisurely into the 
path farther up and walks, looking 
this way and that, down the way until 
she reaches the sandy spot. There, catch- 
ing the scent of Reynard, she is gone away 
through the shrubbery with a fluttering of 
wings. There is a long wait, and then an 
insect, too busy with its wings to be clearly 
identified at the distance, comes sailing up 
the path a few inches from the ground, 
dodging this way and that toward Jack- 
in-the-pulpit, sweet cicely, and dutchmen’s 
‘breeches, until it reaches a certain graying- 
‘brown stone that you have subconsciously 
sized up to be about as large as your fist— 
when, with a flash, the insect disappears. 
You look carefully at the stone, and dis- 
over it to be old Bufo, the toad, sitting 
as stilly and silent as you are, and waiting 
for his dinner to come to him instead of 
going to it. When the little lady-bug, or 
whatever it was, came near enough to the 
point of the fat, lazy old toad’s nose, he 
shot out his viscid, flabby tongue and 
snatched the bug into eternity, through his 
throat. Not even time to say its prayers— 
if bugs say prayers—and an easy death 
withal, we think. And certainly satisfying 
to Bufo. So they also are served with din- 
ner who simply sit and wait. 


E have hardly stopped wondering 

over this little tragedy when across 

the path, toilsomely dragging his 
shell upon his back, comes a great box 
‘turtle, mottled brown, yellow and _ black, 
searching for some juicy little lettuce-like 
plant, or perhaps for a wild strawberry 
‘bed in a clearing, for his dinner. You will 
often have stumbled over box turtles in 
the woods—when they have seen you 
‘coming first and stopped crawling and gone 
into the house and perhaps shut the door— 
‘but to see one unconsciously travelling off 
through the woods, is to witness some- 


‘numbers. 


thing that only Sir Reynard and the wood 
thrushes, or maybe the little old bewhis- 
kered wood gnomes who sweep the rabbit 
paths and keep the woodland picked up 
and neat, are privileged to witness. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


You will be surprised at the number of | 
interesting things you will see if you pussy- | 


foot through the forests, instead of break- 
ing all the twigs under your feet, keeping 
your eyes shut and your heart closed. Most 


of all you must forget that you ever saw | 


an office desk or a workshop bench, and 
look about you carefully lest the most re- 
markable thing of all escape you. 


OODCRAFT, practiced on days-off 

and“in vacation, is a good thing for 

boys and: girls of the older sort. 
With your ears accustomed once a week 
to. the sounds of the woodland, your eyes 
taking in the broad vistas of forest, hill 
and stream, and your muscles used healthi- 
ly in carrying you across country instead 
of riding in an auto, a freshness of outlook 
upon life will come back that you had never 
dreamed could be yours again. 


They who grow old are those who look | 


mournfully back upon life, with no interest 
in the present and no hope for the future. 


Those who keep in touch with ever-youth- | 
ful Nature through her children in the | 
in heart and | 


wilderness remain young 


ay 


hopeful in soul, until the last snowstorms | 


have whitened their heads and they step | 


into the Beyond without regret. Under- 
standing so many of Nature’s laws and 


secrets, they expect nothing but youthful- | 


ness on the other side. - 


MENACE OF THE STARLING. 
(Concluded from page 160.) 

open roosts. 

are often robins, 


sure to bring opposition in many places. 
On the other hand, no other birds asso- 
ciate with the starling in buildings in this 
section. And, as they gather from a 
large area for the night, to clean out one 
of their sleeping places will rid a whole 


But from my experience there | 
blackbirds and grackles | 
associated with them there, and shooting is | 





neighborhood of them, and is an easy mat- 


ter. 

Take some feed bags and fasten one end 
to a stick. Tack the other end above an 
opening in the roost, and roll your curtain 
up and fasten it above the openjng. After 
the birds have become settled-for the night, 
enter without a light, lower and fasten the 
curtains over ali the openings, and you 
have trapped them all. 

‘In this way several hundred can be cap- 
tured at one time, and if followed up will 
serve to keep the starling within bounds. 
This is practicable in Connecticut where the 
starling is an outlaw, and it seems likely he 


will become an outlaw in other States as | 


soon as he becomes as numerous as he is 
with us. 

And even with this method, you will al- 
ways have starlings with you, because of 
small roosts not molested and single pairs 
sleeping in isolated places. 

With twelve years’ experience as warden, 
and fifteen years in Audubon work, I have 
had an exceptional opportunity to know the 
starling. A few pairs about would be an 
attraction to me. His menace is in his 
Wisvur F. Sirs. 
South Norwalk, Conn. 











Fishermen 
Get Ready 
The ice will soon be 


outand the salmon, 
trout and bass will 
be waiting for you 
in the 


MAINE LAKES 


Finest game fishing in 
America, 6 and 8 pounders 
—lots of them—and bigger 
ones. 

In a week you will feel 10 
years younger, find a new 
appetite and swear camp-fire 
cooking beats the world. 


10 Hours from New York 
5 Hours from Boston 


Easy and inexpensive to go. 
Solid- comfort hotels and fishing 
camps. 

Send for free booklets, “ Fish and 


Game in Maine” and “Maine Guides.” 
Address 


VACATION BUREAU 
171 Broadway, Room 195, New York 


NewYork, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 
Boston & Maine R. R. 
Maine Central R. R. 
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Kennebec sponson canoes 
easily handled spot” 
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| FIVE HUNDRED MILES THROUGH 
CANADA BY CANOE. 


(Continued from page 158.) 


The cap screws on tight 

and pushes the patented 

spout back in the can. 
Never leaks. 


Here’s an improved can full of 
the Sportsmen’ s oil—the kind 
you’ve always wanted, 


HOMOL 


A splendid lubricant for guns, 
reels, traps a pho- 
nographs, tools, etc 


Prevents Rust 


Let the HOMOL can bang 
around in your kit. It won’t 
leak, and the patented spout 
can’t be knocked off. 


If your dealer has not yet re- 
ceived his supply of HOMOL, 
send us his name and a quarter 
and we will put a can in your 
oaaele promptly, carriage pre- 
paid. 

WILLIAM PETERMAN, INC. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


TELLS HOW |/.FAR YOU WALK 


The AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


[Regulates to Step and Registers Exact 


' 


Distances; Simple, Accurate, Durable 


Indispensable to every 
lover of ‘outdoor sport, and 
enpocially, to those who 
love LKING. _Instruc- 
tive oes of value 
determining distances; a 
necessary adjunct to com- 
ass and as useful to 
PORTSMEN. 


a disputed question of how 
far it is to or from various 
points. Best of all 
it is a wonderful 
because its inter- 
estin 
affo real incen- 
tive for WALK- 
ING. Whether 
walk for health, 
business or pleas- 
anywhere, 
where, the 
MERICAN Ped- 
ee tells the 
whole story of just 
how far you have 
travelled. 


LY 
GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile | 
Pedometer, $1.50. 


Sold by All Dealers or Direct 
_-AMERICAN ‘PEDOMETER COMPANY 


902 Chapel St., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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ishes | 
the true Saeitan ey aeae | from Bark Lake, and camped near a patch 


| sionally seek to imitate. 


| of Kagabonga Lake we saw a moose. 


| hardest stage of the trip. 
h lth otor | > r 
son eiater- | about twenty-five portages immediately be- 


notations | 


| visible and impassable trails. 
| portages before noon, and had just started 





came to our rescue. After visiting a 
| number of Indians, he came back with the 
good news that two of them would ac- 
company us. 

The guides, Antoine and Simon; whom 
the factor had recommended highly, and 
who had promised to paddle down to the 
post in their canvas canoe next morning, 
proved indeed to be excellent companions 
and experts with the axe and paddle. When 
we took leave of them at Maniwaki it was 
with honest regret. Antoine, who weighed 
over two hundred pounds, and was fifty- 
eight years old, had a laugh that was in- 
fectious. Many a merry time he gave us. 
Simon was over seventy, and looked almost 
frail, but the skill he displayed shooting 
rapids was a treat to see. Many times he 
carried the big canoe over a three-mile 
portage without a stop, and was always 
ready to make the second trip if necessary. 
We shared our meals with them and made 
them cne with ourselves. Dave’s “shanty” 
songs tickled them immensely, and often 
they would join in and make the woods 
echo with their lusty voices. 


N the eighteenth of August we reached 
the Barrier Post, where we found Mr. 
Alston in charge. He gave usa jovial 


| welcome and persuaded us to spend the eve- 
| ning with his little household. White resi- 
| dents at the Hudson Bay posts rarely see any 


but native Indians, yet they seem to enjoy 


| life at the settlements—the great outdoor 


life that we of the cities can only occa- 
And after hear- 
ing the daily experiences of these men of 
the north woods, an expedition like ours 
seems tame in comparison. 

We departed in the afternoon, taking the 
mail with us, and made camp that evening 
some seven miles from the post. 

The following tw6 days we traveled 
about sixty miles, which meant some good, 
hard work with the paddle. On the edge 
We 
paddled quietly towards him and tried to 
get a photograph, but luck threw the sun 
directly into the lens of the camera. And 
though we got within less than fifty yards, 
we failed to get a picture. At the end of 
the second day we made a long portage 


of blueberries. 
We were now at the beginning of the 
There were 


fore us, as we left the lakes to strike the 
source of the Gen de Terre River. We 
were hardened, however, and in condition 
to tackle almost anything. Half an hour 
after an early breakfast next morning, we 
were packirig our outfit through almost in- 
We made six 


after lunch when a heavy thunder-storm 
blew up. Fortunately, we found an old 
lumber shanty where we took shelter and 


| decided to spend the night. 


The bunks in the shanty were just as 


| the lumberjacks had left them and the place 


looked as if it had been in disuse for years. 
Altogether it was the “toughest” place we 
struck and next morning we had breakfast 
and were on our way before seven o'clock. 

We made fifteen portages that morning, 
some of them over a mile long and all over 
rough ground or through dense underbrush. 
Our guides were infallible; never hesitating 
or making a wrong move though they had 
not been through that country for ten 
years. Early in the afternoon we reached 
a small lake and were glad to be out im the 
open again. A two-mile portage brought 
us to the Gen de Terre River where it was 
navigable, and we were soon drifting with 
the swift current and enjoying the beauti- 
ful scenery that continually opened out be- 
fore us. 


HE trip down the Gen de Terre was 

delightful. We moved along with lit- 

tle effort’ and found camping sites 
with tent poles erected and everything 
ready for use. When we reached the Ga- 
tineau River we decided fo paddle upstream 
to Baskalong Lake. It was five miles off 
our course, but we were a few days ahead 
of schedule and had heard there was good 
fishing there. 

Baskalong Lake we found to be about 
twelve miles long and surrounded with 
beautiful mountainous country. We camped 
on an island which we reached in the af- 
ternoon and in the evening Doc caught an 
eighteen-pound pike. We spent the next 
day (August 26th) on the island and caught 
several fish in the morning, when a heavy 
rain drove us back to camp. 

Our journey was by no means over. We 
found plenty of hard work when we 
reached the Gatineau River: many rapids, 
too dangerous to negotiate even by the 
Indians, and portages two or three miles 
long. Occasionally the guides took us 
through the smaller rapids, an exciting ex- 
perience we all enjoyed. But usually we 
would carry the packs over, and watch 
Antoine and Simon shoot through the 
treacherous waters light. 

We fished the Gen de Terre and the 
Gatineau without success. The waters in 
those rivers are too clear and swift, but we 
were told there was good bass fishing in 
the iower waters of’ the Gatineau. Two 
days on the latter brought us to cultivated 
fields, small farms and other evidences of 
civilization and when we made our last 
portage and saw before us the little town 
of Maniwaki we gave voice to our joy in 
a way that greatly amused Antoine and 
Simon. 


T was noon when we landed and found 

that the train to Ottawa left about two 

o’clock. We paid the guides and gave 
them provisions back to Grand Lake. They 
waved good-bye as we pulled out of the lit- 
tle station. And they probably started back 
on the return journey that same afternoon, 
for they were out of their element in those 
surroundings. 

We landed in Ottawa with three dollars 
and thirty cents among us, hired a vic- 

















toria and drove up to the Chateau Laurier, 
Canada’s most magnificent hotel. With our 
packs and paddles, clothes torn and patched, 
we presented a sight that made the liveried 
hallboys grin; but the manager apparently 
was satisfied with our explanations and 
gave us accommodation. After a hot bath 
we were ready for dinner, but only after 
the second attempt were we permitted to 
enter the grill room. The head waiter 
insisted the first time that we must have 
coats and collars, and politely but firmly 
directed us to the door. 

One of the big things we had looked for- 
ward to during the trip was our first meal 
at the Chateau Layrier and we were not 
to be easily deprived of it. So we were 
finally able to overcome the head waiter’s 
objections. .Two of Ed’s business asso- 
ciates joined us after dinner, provided us 
with a working capital and showed us the 
sights of Ottawa in the evening. 

In conclusion, a few suggestions for 
those who may wish to make this trip at 
some future date may be of value: Warm 
clothes and blankets are absolutely neces- 
sary, as the nights and early mornings are 
always cold. Small waterproof bags for 
the different food items, all again packed 
in a large waterproof food bag, prevent 
any possible accident to the food supply. 
Waterproof cloth to spread under the 
blankets and cover the packs in the canoes 
when raining; a supply of chewing tobacco, 
preferably in ten-cent tins to give to the 
natives (this is a real luxury to the habit- 
ants and at once creates good will and 
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THOMAS J. 


Manufacturer, Importer and Dealer in 


FINE FISHING TACKLE 
and SPORTING GOODS 
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friendship that is invaluable); a rubber 
tube to start a damp fire, a small acetylene 
lamp, waterproof match boxes, an extra 
axe, and a good supply of rope, were some 
of the things which proved to be indis- 
pensable. 

We also found a spear to be preferable 
to a landing net, which becomes entangled 
with the dowagiac. 

Practically all the outfit can be pur- 
chased in Pembroke, and the factor at the 
Hudson Bay Post, Grand Lake Victoria, 
will arrange to have guides if you write to 
him. A detail map of the country may be 
had from the government of the Province 
of Quebec, in Ottawa. 


HOW TO RAISE AND USE 
MAGGOTS FOR BAIT. 


Concerning information required by Mr. 
Miller as to the method of gentle or maggot 
fishing: Gentles should be hooked at the 
neck. For bass two or three are none 
too much bait (see sketch). 

Regarding the food and length of life 
much depends upon season and tempera- 
ture. I condu¢ted experiments in the moun- 
tains at a farm in pine. Placing one-quar- 
ter pound of liver in a cigar box full of 
sawdust; exposing a little meat, the greater 
part covered with sawdust. After being in 
the sun a short time, the bluebottle fly soon 
discovers it, deposits the eggs. The box 
should be kept on a shelf or place in the 
open air; the warmer the temperature the 
more rapidly they develop. The egg 
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changes to creepers in three to six days. 
Another six days, by continuous feeding 
they should attain full growth, that is an 
inch long (more or less), according to the 
size of the species of fly. The adult state 
of the gentle is from two to four weeks. 
More meat should be added if the gentles 
consume all of it, if another hatch is re- 
quired. Other flies will deposit eggs all 


SalcT onal 4 Foot apart om Ma leadce. 


-. 
- C Fo ae 
SS 
( nook Gentles by Me mour 


Two or Three Are Not Too Much. 





summer if meat is provided ‘and a good 
supply of gentles are always ayailable. 
Should have two stout snelled hooks 9 
inches long attached six inches above the 
sinker. In river fishing the water flow 
will keep them well out from the line. In 
still water, lake fishing, it is wise to lift 
the rod occasionally to keep the gentles 
moving. Louts RHEAp. 


If you keep your wits about you when 
you get lost you can and will find berries 
of all kinds in the summer and fall in our 
northeastern forests—if you will only 


trouble yourself to look for them in the 
burnt-down areas. 









Tue CELEBRATED B/QceAN REEL | 


Made by Julius Vom Hofe 






HIS LATEST REEL 


Patented Nov. 17, °85; Oct. 8,°89; Mar. 21, 11. 
Adapted for Tuna, Sword Fish, Sail Fish and 


other large Game Fish, in fact the last word in 
Reel Making. 


28 JOHN STREET 


Corner Nassau Street 


NEW YORK 





Circular and prices furnished on 


application 
































Weedless, 
manlike, 


sport- 
easily 
cast and not un- 
lawful anywhere. 
















you think that they are punk, just shoot them 


Made by AL. FOSS 


1726-1736 Columbus Road 
CLEVELAND, 0. 
















Reload Your Shells 


It is easy, good sport and cuts your 
ammunition bill way down. 


Use 
Ideal Reloading Tools 


They do the trick perfectly. 
You should know all about this. 
You can, too, if you get 















The Ideal 
coi./ Hand Book 






It tells you about 
powders, bullets, 
primers, tools, 
methods of loading and reloading shot- 
gun, rifle and pistol ammunition— 
How to cast bullets, measure powder 
accurately, gives tables of velocity, 
penetration and energy—How to find 
twist in rifie barrel, tables reducing 
grams to grains, also shotgun or 
smooth bore gauges. 160 pages of 
information every shooter needs. This 
splendid book free for 6 cts. postage. 


Send for It 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
270 Meadow Street New Haven, Conn. 




















A Reel Sensation! 


Here is a new reel that doubles 


the joy of fly fishing. 
In design, the “RAINBO 
is similar to a high grade. 







reel. 


Priced import 
special aluminum alloy, com- | 





bining er lightness and 
strength. ly 2 7-8" in di- 
ameter and 3-4" wide. “‘It fits 
in the hand.” 

And you can take the Rainbow | 
Reel apart in 2 seconds. Just 
presthe “takapart aie, ont 
presto ! it rt. 

perfect, beautifully balanced, 
swift and silent. Price $5.00. 
Send for free interesting booklet. 


A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO: 
3 Congress St. Newark, N.J. 

















| 10263 Colfax Ave. 
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AL. FOSS Pork Rind Minnows 


will positively get more game fish 
than any, other lures, “that’s our 
story and we are going to stick to 
it.” If you do not think this is 
so, just try to out-fish anyone 
that is using them, and then make 
tracks for the nearest tackle store 
and get some for yourself. 


Oriental and Little 
Egypt Wigglers for 
casting and trolling, 
and the Skidder for 
shallow and weedy 
water. 


Al. Foss Pork Rind Strips are thin, flexible and free from grease, are necessary to the 
successful operation of these lures, and the genuine’ bear our label. 
If your dealer is “asleep at the switch” send in your remittance for samples, and if 


back. 


Skidder 75c¢ 


Bait Casting 
Without Back - Lashing 


You’ve tried to cast with ordinary reels and 
well know the terrors of a good, old-fashioned 
back-lash, know how snarls and tangles have 
spoiled an afternoon’s sport. All these dis- 
couragements in the bait casting sport can be 
overcome by using the 


SOUTH BEN 
ANTI-BACK; 


This reel entirely removes the necessity of 
thumbing the spool in casting and makes casting 
a simple matter of throwing the bait accurately 
with the rod. 


Think! It means that with a “South Bend” 
on your rod you can make every cast a good one 
and enjoy the same thrills, as, and successfully 
compete with the most experienced caster. The 
South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel takes the t 
out of tangle and enables you to angle. 


Ask your dealer to show you the South 
Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel and give 












South Bend Quality Tackle a trial—our 
line includes a large variety of baits and 
lures that have been proven great kill- 
ers in all sections of the country. 
ss eh item is fully described in our 


THE DAYS OF REAL SPORT 


a book that every red-blooded man 
should read, keep and read again, 
sent free to any ad- 
dress—a postal will 

bring it. 










South Bend 
Bait Co. 


SOUTH BEND 
INDIANA 


MACKENZIE’S CAMPS 
On the headwaters of the famous southwest 
Miramichi river. Hundred mile canoe trip, 

with no carrys. 

Moose, caribou, 
hunting; Atlantic 
trout fishing. ’ 

Murdock Mackenzie, registered guide. 

MACKENZIE’S CAMPS 

Biggar Ridge, N. B., CANADA 

Telegraph address: East Florenceville, N. B. 


bear and partridge 


deer, 
sea and brook 


salmon, 


hand made split bamboo 
fishing rod has been perfected to meet 
both the all around and the various special 
requireménts of the modern angling sport. 
Made of the finest bamboo, light, resilient, 


Thomas 


perfectly jointed and balanced. In the 

Thomas rod the acme of perfection has 

been obtained. Send for our interesting 
booklet. 


F. £, THOMAS, 117 Exchange St., Bangor, Me. 








TROUT STREAMS OF AROOSTOOK. 


(Concluded from page 152.) 
from prescribing for the weaknesses of 
others how to take good care of ourselves.” 

He was a chance acquaintance, but was 
a very pleasant companion for rambling 
among the streams and ponds. He was one 
of these learned men, rarely met with, who 
have the brains to contrive, the tongue to 
persuade, and the hand to execute. And 
he carried his learning as he did his money, 
in an inside pocket. He never spoke of 
the one or ever played the pedant with the 
other. The science of such men has done 
much for the world. They have restored 
sight to the blind and hearing to the deaf, 
prolonged life and minimized danger, con- 
trolled madness and trampled much on un- 
reasonable desire. 

It is often said that man can buy in the 
cities with his money anything that he may 
want and as much of it as he may wish. 
This is a grave mistake. There are many, 
things that he cannot buy with money in 
the cities. Good health and long life can- 
not be bought with ready cash, but are 
procured by the aid of a good constitution, 
moderate living and frugal habits. Your 
great money-maker seldom numbers among 
his possessions good digestion to wait on 
his appetite, a contented heart, or even a 
quiet mind. 

The only sad moment of my vacation 
spent in Maine was that of my departure, 
and even that was cheered by the prospect 
of returning another season. On the plat- 
form of the railroad station my guide took 
my hand and said, “I will not say farewell, 
for it is a painful word, but I will say, come 
again and stay a few more weeks next 
season. Come when you please. The latch- 
string of my door will always be on the 
eee and there will always be a hearty 
| 











welcome inside for you.” 


A GAME PARADISE. 


(Continued from page 160.) 

Toward the close of their nesting season 
the wild pigeons were said to feed off a bee- 
tle which carries the bacteria of the hem- 
lock blight. Bluejays, whose weird cries are 
rightfully a part of every wild, mountainous 
scene, destroy the eggs of the tent cater- 
pillar, yet some hunters shoot them ruth- 
lessly—they cannot tell why. 


S to the songbirds, forest fires have 
Da attass with their natural retreats, 
domestic cats and boys with airguns 
molest them when they seek the vicinity of 
towns to nest. In the winter they are shot 
or netted by hordes of negro hunters in 
the south. Yet all of them were put on 
earth to prey on some special insect pest; 
each is a specialist, and if it is exterminated 
the pest will increase to an extent as to get 
beyond man’s control. For instance, in 
the south, quails, nighthawks, and mourn- 
ing doves, which devour the boll weevil, 
have become so reduced in numbers that 
cotton growers must find other and ex- 
pensive means to fight the pests’ ravages. 
With the destruction of the big woodpeck- 
ers, or “weathercocks,” the ravages of pine, 
oak and hickory borers are now almost un- 
controllable. 
Wild ducks, geese and swans, once so 
prevalent along the Pennsylvania water- 
ways, are now quite rare; perhaps new laws 
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may save what are left, and protect this 
valuable source of food supply for future 
generations. And yet there are so-called 
“sportsmen” who shoot gulls, Mother Carey’s 
chickens, loons, grebes, and every other 
strange-looking bird that flies along the 
streams. We wonder why! 

The reasons why wild life should be con- 
served are many. It has an economic value, 
either to maintain Nature’s balance, to de- 
stroy insect enemies, or for food supply. 
We will exclude the reason which some of 
us feel—the picturesque side—or what a 
still smaller number consider the rights of 
animals. For did not the great God make 
us all, and for reasops equally clear or in- 
explicable, as the case may be? 


HE economic value of wild life is in- 
estimable. We cannot be spraying 
and grubbing all the time. God gave 

the birds and lesser creatures to do it for 
us. Game animals, birds and fish are a 
cheap and constant food supply. Former 
Governor Glynn, of New York, emphasized 
this in an eloquent plea for wild life in 
his message to the New York Legislature 
in 1914. Dr. Kalbfus is making the same 
plea to the Pennsylvanians. Further than 
that, he believes that hunting makes men 
better, develops manliness and_ self-re- 
liance. The hunter is a good shot andi 
can be counted on in time of war. Pre- 
serve the sport of the chase and you will 
aid preparedness. 

The picturesque side appeals strongly to 
a few. What is a wilderness without the 
cry of a bluejay, a mountain lake without 
the melancholy call of the loon, or a vast 
sky-scape without an eagle majestically 
soaring near the apex of: the blue dome? 
Lucky are those who have heard the howl 
of a wolf in a mountain solitude, or the 
roar of the panther, reverberating like peal 
after peal of thunder from the topmost 
ridge of some craggy height. The Duke of 
Argyll would never allow an eagle to be 
killed on his Scottish estate, as he recog- 
nized the regal bird as carrying out the 





harmony of nature. And in that harmony 
we come near to all that is godliness in 
life. 

Then there are the rights of animals that 
have appealed to fair-minded men since 
the dark ages, so admirably described by- 
Lecky in his “History of European Morals.” 
We have no more right to wantonly kill 
beasts or birds than kill our fellow man. 
But in Europe, human life is cheap, con- 
sequently it is a far cry to appeal for jus- 
tice to the lesser creatures. But the de- 
mand will live on in the few, until ani- 
mal life can exist side by side with 
Pennsylvanians as it does in India, where 


wild animals and birds mingle with people 
in the hill towns. 


But when universal 








This is How the New Little Beauty Looks. 





justice to dumb brutes is obtained, will the 
hunters and forest fires have left any alive? 


OW, how to conserve the. remnant of 
wild life that is left in Pennsylvania. 
It can be done, but Nature’s methods, 
not man’s, must be followed. We must 
approximate original conditions. First of 
all, stop forest fires, which destroy the 
breeding and nesting grounds. Our able 
Forestry Department is making rapid 
strides in that direction, but public opinion 
is needed to secure the Department the 
proper appropriations for extinguishing 
fires. Secondly, put an.end to all bounties 
for the destfuction of the miscalled “pred- 
atory” animals and birds. Let all the wild- 
cats, foxes, hawks and owls live, and en- 
courage them to do so. 
been paid in Pennsylvania for two hun- 
dred years, with game becoming scarcer 
all the time. 
It has been amply established in Euro- 


Bounties have | 


pean countries that game will not repro- | 


duce itself naturally in regions where the 
predatory creatures have been destroyed. 
(Concluded on page 190.) 


A NEW “LIGHT WEIGHT” 
IN THE BAMBOO CLASS. 


OU can have a new “light weight” in | 
your tackle outfit this season, in the | 


shape of a two and one-half ounce 


trout fly rod which one of the most famous | 


American firms of fod builders, after 


months of experiment and preparation, is 


placing on the market. 


The demand for lighter tackle is insist- 


ent. It is an encouraging sign, for it 
demonstrates that the sentiment of “play- 
ing the game fair” is growing. As the cir- 
cular describing the rod says: “We have 
had to respond to the skilled sportsman’s 
demand for lighter and still lighter tackle.” 

The difficulty of making a rod of the 
weight of the one illustrated, and putting 
into it real durability and dependability, 
may be conceived even by the amateur. 





Nothing in the way of strength has been 





sacrificed. The rod is wonderfully lively, | 


strong and graceful. 


the delicate but strong needle-light tip, and 
is finished with German silver mountings 
and imported steel wire guides. Its length 
is seven and one-half feet. 
rod of ‘this weight, or lack of weight, is 
not suited for the heaviest fishing, but at 
the same time it will be a delight to the 
angler for trout of the average size, and 
embodies. a sporting proposition that the 
skilled angler will be glad. to adopt. 


The makers are the well-known Divine | 


Company, of Utica, N. Y., and the price 
is $25. 


It is built of six | 
strips of the finest bamboo, clear down to | 


Of course a | 
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SLE AIR 


withA BROWNIE CAMP PAD 


The lightest and most comfortable camp bed. 
Can be used with any sleeping bag, converting 
an uncomfortable bag into a luxurious bed. In- 
flated in two minutes, packs 4x12 inches; weight, 
4 lbs. Price $13.00. 

Recommended by Hunters, 








Campers, Physi- 


cians, Forest Service, Guaranteed moisture proof. 
Catalogue Free. 


Nor the ‘*Dean’’ Racin 

; Canoe that holds AL 
the American Championships, but the 
pleasure model, speedy, light, grace- 
.ful, built for comfort and safety, 

**Walter Dean’’ finish throughout. 

NEW CATALOGUB fssued and sam: 

7 just ple 
WALTER DEAN Canoe and Boat Co. 
Dept. K Toronto, Can. 3 





















It is generally understood among 
physicians that mosquitos cause malaria 
and much other sickness! 

“Blandford’s Greaseless Repellent” is as 
easy and pleasant to apply as cold cream. 
It does not “gum” when applied to face 
or arms. It vanishes soon after it is put 
on, but its effectiveness remains as long 
as plain oils, which are harmful to the 
skin, and there are no stains to remove 
or wash off. There is absolutely no grease. 
It vanishes. Fragrant as a breeze from 
the pine forest. ' 

Ask your dealer for a 25c tube of 
“Blandford’s Greaseless Repellent.” if | 
he does not carry it, send 25c direct to’ 
us for a large tube. 


BLANDFORD LABORATORY 
PRODUCTS Co. 
North Front St., OSSINING, N. Y. 
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Imported Dry Flies $1.50 dozen. 


Leaders—Drawn gut extra fine for Dry Flies 15c. to 50c. each. 


3 yards, 15c. to 75c. 


Victory—High grade Fly Rods $18, others up to $35. 


and up. 


Midge Flies $1.00 dozen. 


302-304 Broadway 


A full line of Steel and Split Bamboo Rods $1 
On receipt of 5c. will mail Fishing Tackle catalogue No. 73F. 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 





—________ 
LY TIME 


This’ does not mean you have to use Mosquito dope but 
Flies that catch the Trout 


Closed wing Flies 50c. to $1.00 dozen. 
Tapered gut with extra loop, 1, 2, 





NEW YORK | 








Our Expert Casting Line | | 


Hard a of the Highest Grade of Silk. 
The Strongest Line of its size in the World. 
Used by Mr. Decker in contest with Mr. 
—. Nuf sed. Every Line Warranted. 


50 Yard Spools $1.25. 
Trout Flies 


For Trial, Send Us 
Quality A 
Quality B 
Quality C 
Bass Flies 
Gauze Wing 
English 


for an assorted doz. 
Regular price ....24c. 
for an assorted doz. 
Regular price ....60c. 
for an assorted doz. 
Regular price ....84c. 
for an assorted doz. 
Regular price ....96c. 
for an assorted doz. 
Regular price ..$1.00 
for an seminal doz. 
Regular price ..$3.50 


Steel Fishing Rods 


FLY RODS, 8 or 9% feet 

BAIT RODS, 5%, 6% or 8 feet 

CASTING RODS, 4%, 5 or 6 feet -50 
BAIT RODS, with Agate Guide and Tip. 2.00 
CASTING RODS, with Agate Guide and a: 


Tip 
CASTING RODS, full Agate Mountings 3.50 
ORIGINAL and GENUINE 


OLDTOWN CANOES 


Introduced and made famous by us 
16 to 19 ft. 


The H. H. KIFFE ( CO. 3% Brouswas 


Illustrated Catalogue free on application 


For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 

¥ or afield with gun or rod. 


NYOIL 


In the New Perfection 

Pocket Package 
is a matchless combination. 
Sportsmen have kuown it for 
years. Dealers sell NYOIL at 
0c. and 25c, Send us the name 
of a live one who doesn’t sell 
NYOIL with other nece<saries 
for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can 
(screw top and screw tip) con- 
taining 8% ounces postpaid 
for 25 cents. 


WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 
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‘Are You A Ducks Shooter? 


Do you love to stand in the bow of your skiff 
as it is pushed through the wild rice, and drop 
the ducks that get up within range; or, if you 


| live by the big waters, do you enjoy sitting in 





| eight 


| has it 
| species of swans, 


the blind while cold winds blow and ice forms 


| at the edge of the shore, watching the sky and 
| waiting for something to 
| If you love these things, 


come to your decoys? 
if you will bear work, 


exposure and hardship to get a shot, you need 


"AMERICAN DUCK SHOOTING | 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 

It gives descriptions and portraits of all the 
ducks and geese known in North America; tells 
where they are found; the various methods 
practiced in shooting them; describes the guns, 
loads, clothing, boats and dogs employed in their 
pursuit, and generally is far and away the most 
complete, useful and entertaining volume 


fowl shooting. 
The book is profusely 
ornithologically 


illustrated. 


exact portraits of 58 


half-tone reproductions, of some of our 
best-known wild ducks from the paintings of 


the great naturalist, Audubon, a number of full- 
page sketches by Wilmot Townsend, whose draw- 
ings of wild-fowl are inimitable, many cuts of 
duck boats and batteries, and fifty vignettes in 
the text, which add to its beauty and its use- 
fulness. It is a complete, illustrated manual 


| of this fascinating sport. 


Illustrated, buckram, 627 pp. 
Price, $3.50 net; postage, 25c. 
For Sale by 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. (9., 


118 E. 28th Street 





First in America, Best in the World, 
Are JACOBS BIRD-HOUSES 


Direct from our factory to 
user, the most successful bir 
houses in existence at lowest 
factory prices. 

JACOBS PAYS THE 
FREIGHT to your nearest 


steam railroad freight station. | 


Twelve beautiful designs of 
colony houses for the Purple 
Martin. Individual nest boxes 
for Wrens, Bluebirds, Swal- 
lows, Chickadees, Flickers, 
Titmice, Woodpeckers, etc. 

Sheltered Feeding Devices 
and Food Tables, Cement 
Bird Baths and Drinking 
Fountains. Genuine Govern- 
ment Sparrow Traps. 
experience by the President- 


Our Indorsement. 


Over 33 years’ 
Manager. 

Mention this magazine and send 10 cents for 
our beautiful bird-house booklet. 


JACOBS BIRD-HOUSE CO. 


404 So. Washington Street. WAYNESBURG, PA. 


on 
the subject that has ever been published. It | 
| covers the whole field of North American wild- 


Not only | 


geese and ducks, but it has | 


NEW YORK | 





NEWTON RIFLES NOW 
READY FOR DELIVERY. 
Difficulties besetting the path of 
the small arms manufacturer are 
graphically typified in the recent ex- 
periences of the Newton Arms Co., 
which for the past eighteen months or 
more has been completing its prep- 
arations for steady production of the 
Newton rifle. The company re- 
ceived its first tool-making machin- 
ery in July, 1915, and in December, 
1916, commenced actual delivery of 
machine-made rifles, which it claims 
is not an unenviable record in 
view of the slow pace to which 
all small arms makers have been 
tied down in getting their plants 
under way. The Newton Arms 
Company was formed in July, 
1914, for the purpose of importing 
Mauser rifles from Germany to 
take the Newton series of high- 
power cartridges, and_ selling 
them here. The business assumed 
such encouraging proportions that 
when the war interrupted impor- 
tations, the company determined 
to manufacture’ a similar type 
of rifle for its cartridges. Ef- 
forts to purchase completed 
parts were repeatedly blocked 
by the heavy demands on arms 
and arms-tool makers, and 
with the exception of the 
automatic screw machine 
work, and some smaller 
parts, the rifle is being 
manufactured complete 
in the company’s own 
plant at Buffalo. The 
company has set at rest 
rumors that the New- 
ton rifle will be made 
only on a small scale. From the first rifle, 
turned out by hand in the toolroom at a 
cost of approximately $2,000, the capacity 
of the plant has already developed to forty 
rifles a day or a thousand a month, and 
this will soon be doubled and the company 
will be able to fill all orders. 

The most comprehensive and useful 
treatise on guns, gun fitting and defects 
of vision is “Guncraft.” Read it and 
stop missing. Price $1.00; Forest and 
Stream. 
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SHOOTING 








THE SPORT IS ENTER- 
ING A BETTER ERA. 


Edited by Fred O. Copeland. 


i 


HE first rain storm of spring buffeted 
the window pane and the open grate 
fire snapped more smartly with the 
sudden stronger draft up the chimney. 

Jones speculated absently on the occurrence 
and rocked to and fro in the low-seated 
rocking chair. It occurred to him to knock 
the ashes from his cigar into the fire. But 
as he reached for the weed the ashes fell 
by their own weight to his vest, whereat 
he changed his intentions and brushed the 
miniature landslide, which had started for 
his lap, to the floor with happy abandon. 
His wife was out for the evening. That 
was why Williams was there. 

“It’s going to be interesting watching 
the progress of trapshooting during 1917,” 
suggested Jones with the air of a man who 
is holding something back. “If it surpasses 
1916 it will be unique, and if it equals last 
year it will be a gain.” 


“I suppose you mean the price of shells,” | 


deducted Williams. “Well, I don’t know, 
there’s been a lot of easy money made the 
last twelvemonth. Whether it extends. to 
the middle west and the Pacific coast no 
one has figured out, but from the way the 
big classics were bid for I should say the 
prosperity got clear across.” 

“T lay that to the fact that a trapshooter 
is a tenacious individual; he'll indulge 
himself to the last cigar in the box—it isn’t 
a game he will putter with nor is it a 
game that allows puttering.” 

“Ah, that’s the beauty of the sport; it’s 
democracy, where wealth and economy 
shoot shoulder to shoulder, with never a 





question as to any disparity in the matter 


of affairs.” 


“But it’s going to be a year when those | 
same economy fellers glue one eye on their | 
expenses,” persisted Jones, “and club man- | 


agements will have to be diplomatic, offer- 
ing inducement to attend their tournaments, 


with an eye to the distance the club may | 


go in the matter of trophies and added | 


money.” 


“The small clubs,” reasoned Williams, | 


“may well look to systems of trophy divi- 
sion and not money division, for only a 


sizable sum of money added to a program | 
will entice shooters out of their own neigh- | 
borhoods, while artistic and useful prizes | 
equitably distributed will have a very fetch- | 


ing effect on the large army of beginners.” 
“But it’s money a lot of ’em want,” put 
in Jones. 
“Let that contingent open their pocket- 
books and shoot for the ‘pool,’ thereby 











































The King of Sports 


Invigorating — thrilling —spontaneous — 
and interesting to the last degree—that’s 
trapshooting—the Sport Alluring. 


TRAPSHOOTING 


is a real American game—the sort of sport 
that sends the red blood coursing through 
your veins and makes your very heart re- 
joice. Each flying clay is a challenge to your 
eye and aim—and each shattered disc a 
tribute to your gun skill. 







































Get a Gun and Begin 


It’s a pile of fun whether you practice with 
a simple hand trap and a few clay targets 
or shoot over the most elaborate club lay- 
out. The cost is up to you entirely. 






























Write Our Booklet 
“The Sport Alluring” No. 5 


for 














E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Wilmington Delaware 












Mauser-Springfield Repeating Rifle $7.65m/m 
(calibre 30) long range wing gauge rear sight. Magazine holds 5 
Cartridges loaded from clip. Safety lock all in fine order. red 
with 200 German Hipower S: Cartri with steel covered bullets. Rifle 


d Cartridges all for $19.85. Free Circular. 1917 Cyclopedia illustrated catal (read 
and Car tri deee on itied. 428 paces. FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 BROADWAY. 
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Goffat Old Pant Gnfort 


ERE’S comfort, health and 
happy excitement for you 
from early morn to dewy eve. 


No matter what you want 
in a vacation, The Chamberlin 
has it. 

Is it Golf?—right, bring your clubs; 
The Chamberlin provides a peach of 
a Course, Eighteen Holes. 

Is it Swimming?—right, the salt 
water bathing in the big, Sun-lit 
Sea Pool is great. 

Is it Sunshine >—we're drenched 
with it, ozone too. 

Is it Southern Cooking>?—not a 
“Mammy” in the South can beat The 
Chamberlin cuisine. 

Is it Medicinal Baths }—we dupli- 
cate every treatment given at Vichy, 


Aix, Carlsbad, Nauheim or Harrogate, 
under the best professional skill. 


Is it Social Life >—the Naval and Military officers stationed at Hampton 
Roads and Fortress Monroe give a fine zest to The Chamberlin dances. 


In any event, write for our special booklet, ‘Golf ’’—it contains the 
first Aeroplane Map of a Golf Course ever published in America. 


Address 


GEO. F. ADAMS, MGR., Fortress Monroe, Va. 





BUILD X9¥R STEEL BOAT | 


From Patterns and printed 7 


instructions. Save 3-8 Cost. ; = 
Work Easy. Material fur- £ 
nished. Also finish boats. 
Send for Catalogue and Prices 


F. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 611 Perry St., Albion, Mich. | 





When planning your next Outdoor trip— 
don’t forget your 


PERFECTION AIR BED 


means restful sleep on any camp ground. 
Its soft, air-filled body is never lumpy 
or damp. Rolls to a small light bundle 
for carrying. Lasts indefinitely. Ex- 
cellent in the home as well as on camp- 


ing, motoring and yachting trips. Write 


today for Catalog. 
PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 


284 Ninth Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stock- 

ing with some of the nice yearlings or from 

our hatchery, and you will be sienesd. with 
the result. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 





J. KANNOFSKY 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


So 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, _- 
mals and manufacturing — es a specialty. 
Send for prices. All kinds of heads and skulls 
for furriers and taxidermists. 
363 CANAL STREET, NEW ZORE 
Please mention “Forest and Sireim”" 





taxing directly none but the losers who 
have cried lustily for the deal,” voiced Wil- 
liams. “Already the Interstate realizes the 
general Sentiment; and, incidentally, the 
welfare of the sport demands a game iree 
from‘ money.” 


ONEY in the raw form is a dan- 

gerous element in sport,” reflected 

Jones. “Seems as though it were 
just like an. individual, and had to sow its 
wild oats.” 

“Perfectly so,” adjudged Williams, “and 
trapshooting has sown its wild oats and 
lived. A very few years ago you didn’t 
have to lay your ear plump on the ground 
to hear the thousand-dollar thud one live 
pigeon made.” 


“Sometimes unsafe things die hard, Wil- 
liams, but I guess it is as you say. The 
sport has entered a healthful era in which 
its cleanliness needs but a tithe the watch- 
ing that its guidance does. Fortunately 
the classics could not be in better hands. 
and the big and wealthy organizations will 
always make it a pleasure to shoot with 
them, but take the State tournament—” 

“T know what you mean,” broke in Wil- 
liams, “the matter of money should not 
be an object, since the State’s shooters 
meet to determine a champion. And how 
much better it is for a goodly number of 
lesser lights to bear away a suitable 
souvenir of the annual contest than for 
the usual few to pay expenses. You know, 
Jones, some argue that money on the pro- 
gram don’t come out of the pockets of 
shooters who don’t enter for the sweeps.” 

“Let ’em be deluded,” pronounced Jones. 
“The money added by the club under 
whose auspices the shoot is given, comes 
from none but those interested in shooting; 
and the Interstate’s added money, if their 
donation is so applied, lessens by so much . 
their ability to offer trophies. And, 
whether or no, even this money comes in 
the last analysis from the shooting public.” 

“Jones, we are going to see the class 


| system used in 1917 more than ever, and 


it would be a mighty good thing if it were 
used as an auxiliary in the State shoots. 
Let the seven high guns win, and let the 
rest of the field know they may not go 
home empty handed.” 

“Handicapping is going to remain an 


| argument for a few more years,” laughed 


Jones. “It’s a little far-fetched, but it 
makes me think of a little saying by Mark 
Twain: ‘If someone suspected there was a 
creek in the township adjoining the one in 
which the North Pole lies, Europe and 
America would immediately send fifteen 
expeditions thither—one to find the creek 
and the other fourteen to hunt for each 
other’.” 

Footsteps sounded on the steps. Wil- 
liams’ finger went to his vest pocket. “Here, 
quick! grind up this coffee bean,” he said 
to Jones. 

“Ah! so you, too, are a disciple of that 
same Mark, who taught that to be good 


| is noble, but to teach others to be good is 


nobler—and less trouble.” 


The little pocket electric flashlight is 
something more than a luxury. It enables 
you to take a last lingering look at your 
surroundings, to see if everything is all 
right, before you hit the trail to slumber- 
land. 
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THE FIRST BIG GUNS 
SOUNDED AT PINEHURST 


HE overture that starts the big events 

of each year’s trapshooting history 

has been played—the great annual 
shoot at Pinehurst, N. C., took place 
January 15 to 20. Here each year America’s 
most famous smooth-bore artists gather for 
a fresh start. And this year was no ex- 
ception, for the same high percentage of 
skill in proportion to the size of the field 
faced the traps. 

Unquestionably the feature of the tourna- 
ment was the contest for the Hercules 
trophy, which was shot for at the Grand 
American and also at the Westy Hogan 
last year. At this year’s Pinehurst tourna- 
ment it was defended, tied, lost and chal- 
lenged. Fred Plum, of Atlantic City, a 
sportsman of trapshooting fame, had been 
challenged by F. S. Wright of Buffalo, 
N. Y. On the second regular day of the 
shoot, Wednesday, the pair faced the traps 
under a poor light for the 200-bird race, 
50 targets at 18 yards rise, 50 at 20 yards, 
50 at 22 yards, and 25 pairs of doubles. 


Plum led by nine birds when the pair came 
up for the doubles, and when the smoke | 
cleared from the last shot of the battle | 
Plum still held the trophy, with a score of 


189 x 200 as against 178. 

Before this contest started John R. Jahn, 
a young shooter from Iowa, presented a 
challenge to the winner, and Plum agreed 


to accommodate him on Friday. And Fri- | 
day was a real day for spectators at Pine- | 
So closely were the two men | 
matched that when they lined up to call for | 


hurst. 


the birds in pairs, Jahn had but a two bird 
lead. Curiously enough the test came at 
the last pair thrown, a pair called out of 
the trapshouse by Plum. He missed them 
both. The match was a tie, both handing 
in 185 x 200. In accordance with a prom- 
ise to shoot again in the event of a tie, 
Plum announced he would again defend 


the cup on the next day, Saturday. It was | 


on this day that the cup changed hands. 
Plum broke 177 while Jahn rolled up a 
score of 189. Jahn will have an oppor- 
tunity to defend the hard-earned cup on 
April 29th at Davenport, Iowa. The chal- 
lenger is O. C. Bottger of Ollie, Iowa. 


ONDAY, practice day, spilled a cold 
winter’s rain on Pinehurst. Hence 
it was left for the first regular day, 
Tuesday, to see the shoot well under way. 
The rain had dried off into a sleet and 
the experts from Travers Island must have 
felt quite at home in the Long Island 


weather for they, together with two other | 


New Yorkers, touched off their guns in 
vain at rare intervals. In the 180 bird go, 
all that was possible on this day, a former 
New York man, Yule, hung up 176, Spotts 
175, Fish 175 and Pendergast 175. 


Wednesday’s program was limited to 160 | 
birds and it proved enough for this real | 
winter’s day strayed so far south. But | 
despite surplus clothing, three men dropped | 


but 3 targets each out of the 160. These 


three high guns were J. B. Pennington, of 


Tarboro, N. C., G. N. Fish and Mark Arie. 


On Thursday the shooters drew a real | 


Pinehurst day. Twenty targets were sub- 
tracted from the 100 bird program and all 
hands went to work on the 80 with such 


Go Fishing In 
A Mullins Boat 


OU’LL catch more fish when your boat 


is a Mullins. because you won’t have 


anything to do but fish. Your boat will always be 

dry and won’t need bailing out. You can get to the fishing 

grounds earlier because Mullins boats are buoyant and easy to row and for the 

same reasons you can get from one fishing ground to another in much less time than with 

the ordindry boat. Mullins boats are dry. roomy and comfortable and are bard to tip. 65,000 in use. 


If you have an outboard motor you'll get a lot 
more speed and all-around satisfaction out of it 
if you attach it to a Mullins 14 ft. Outboard 
Special. Designed especially for use with de- 
tachable motors—does not bury at the stern, 
rides on an even keel and special stern con- 
struction neutralizes vibration from motor— 


BOATS 
Some 


Mollins boats cannot leak, water log, dry out, 
warp or open at the seams, peed no boat house 
and never require calking. If you prefer a flat 
bottom boat, you will find Mullins “ fsaac Wal- 
ton” fishing boat the most satisfactory boat you 
ever stepped into. 

1 here’s a Mullins boat forevery purpose—mo- 
toring, rowing, hunting, fishing and canoeing. 











speedier, 
Write for catalog showing forty 1917 models of Mullins boats—free 


THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY, 61 Franklin Street, SALEM, OHIO 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Steel and Wooden Pleasure Boats 


You Can Tramp All Day 


hardest work or 
play without strain, 
chafing or pinching 
if you wear a Sep- 
erate Sack Sus- 
pensory. TheS.S. 
S. has no irritating leg straps, \} 
no oppressive band on the 
sack, no scratching metal 
slides. It is made just as nature 
intended. (Note illustration) 4 
With the S.S.S. you always have a clean 
suspensory every morning. Each outfit 
has twosacks, you can clip one fast tothe sup- 
porting straps while the other sack is cleaneed 
All sizes. Mailed in plain package on re- 
ceipt of price. Money refunded if not satis- 


i . rite for bookl 
415 St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. | tector EYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
: 52 Park Place, 


TAXIDERMIST 


Absolutely indispensable to Experts or Amateurs 


Every up-to-date Fly and Bait angler on this continent should get 


LOUIS RHEAD’S NEW BOOK 
AMERICAN TROUT-STREAM INSECTS 


The First and Only work on this subject 


Containing beautiful colored plates of over one hundred of the most abun- 
dant Insects that Trout consume as food during the entire season. With 
charts and full instructions how to make artificial imitations and how to best 
use them in the latest and highest form of angling. Over fifty pictures of the 
new Nature Lures and how to use them for Salmon, Trout, Bass, Mascalonge, 
Wall-Eye and Pike. How to know Insects. How to make Flies. How to use 
them. How to cast Flies and Lures in a new and better method. 


ORDER BLANK 


217 Ocean Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


copies of “American Trout-Stream 


To LOUIS RHEAD - - += - = - 


For $ enclosed please send me 
Insects” at $2.50 net. 


Name 





Address 








WATERTOWN, N. ¥. 


188 


The Choice 


of Professionals 


If experts---men who make their living 
by their skill in bait casting---use 


Takapanrt 


Bait Casting Reel 
it is plainly to the interest of the amateur 
angler to use no other kind. 

Best proof of the superiority of Meis- 
selbach Reels is that they have won 
more Field and Stream Contest Prizes 
than any other reel. } @, . 


Ask dealer to sho the Takapart 
Reel, $5.50 and. Feira Red, “hitle brother 


of the Takapart,”” $4. 
A.F.Meisselbach & “24 od 


3 Congress St., Newark, N.J. 











Electric Row Boat Motor 


patented op.n window. See condition of plates and 
height of electrolite. If you need a new automobile start- 
ing battery buy a Jewel and save money. 


The Jewel Generator Motorcycle Storage Battery and complete 
lighting ree is in great demand. 


JEWEL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 112 N. Fifth Ave., Chicago 





Make your Row Boat an Elec- 
tric Launch. Byy a Jewe) De- 
tachable Row Boat Motor run by 
electricity. No odor or 
davgerous gasoline. 
Simple, noiseless and 
powerful. Attaches to 
any Row Boat and runs 
on two six volt Batte: ies. This 
is our 5th successful season. 


Open Window Battery 




















Aypuppayy Aq any 





Look inside your storage battery through the 










6-60 Special $8.50. 
MOTORCYCLE ELECTRIC LICHTING SYSTEM 








Agents wanted. Write for prices and catalog P. 








See 


a THE ARLINGTON COMPANY 
4 725 pane 


coat bl ek hbaelinh tak LO ea ea ee een oe et eee eee? 





CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE COLLARS | 


Good looking, serviceable and offering a ff 
real economy. Stitched edge and dull linen 
effect. Better than merely “linen.” Proof f 
against the crocking velvet collar, rain, snow 
and perspiration. 

Instantly cleanable—on or off—with a bit A 
of soap and a damp cloth. : 

Every accepted style, half sizes. 25c each f 
—at your dealers or by mail. State your ff 
style and size. Descriptive booklet on request. ff 


New York 
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good effect that H. J. Pendergast, Mark 
Arie and C. D. Coburn of Mechanicsburg, 
Ohio, only skipped one target’ each. The 
preliminary handicap in the afternoon 
lived up to the name of handicap most 
nobly; or so the distance men thought, for 
the best three of them handed in a 92 
apiece. The three-cornered tie was just 
what was needed to give the proper trap- 
shooting, atmosphere, and Messrs. Mc- 
Mahon, Heil and Andrews who had each 
plucked a 92 out of the wind came up to 
the score as a most fitting climax for the 
day’s doings. McMahon carried off the 
honors in the first heat with a 19 x 20. 

The best weather and the big day ar- 
rived together. Friday morning four men, 
each with a 79 x 80, headed a long list of 
78s, and, as it would seem, most honorably 
paved the way for the big afternoon event. 
An average of 154 contestants shot through 
the four days’ program, and of them Ira 
Galbraith, of West Frankfort, Ill, was 
crowned king of the midwinter handicap, 
the star event. It was shot on Friday 
afternoon and won with a score of 97 x 
100 from 21 yards. The winner went 
straight on his last 25. Besides the honor, 
the winner’s work in this half day of 
pleasure paid him $350. ; 

A good many stayed over Saturday to 
hear the last gun, and of these C. B. Platt 
and S. M. Crothers went straight on the 
80 targets of the morning program. In the 
afternoon E. Doerken of Paterson, N. J., 
shooting from the 19-yard peg, won the 
consolation handicap with 95 x 100. 


NAVY TO PARTICIPATE IN 
GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP. 
By George L. Buguey. 


ITHOUT question the Interstate As- 
sociation for the Encouragement of 
Trapshooting made “a straight run” 

when it announced that the winner of the 
trapshooting championship of the Atlantic 
Fleet, U. S.°N., which is held every spring 
at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, will be allowed 
to enter the trapshooting classic—the Grand 
American Handicap, and shoot for the na- 
tional amateur championship. 

Up to the recent announcement men- 
tioned above the national championship 
event has been for State champions only, 
which, of course, brought together the best 
shots in the country, but now that the men 
of the Navy have taken up the “sport al- 
luring,” and as their scores will show have 
become quite proficient in the shoot ’em 
high, shoot ’em low game, their champion 
will be an added attraction to this already 
most important event. 

It is said that the men in the Navy have 
at times complained that they have been 
unable to take part in the various State 
championships on account of always being 
somewhere else when these shoots take 
place, consequently , through Paymaster 
Williams, who is the present champion of 
the Navy in this particular sport, presented 
a request to the Inter-State Association to 
be allowed to enter their champion against 
the State champions. While this is of 
course somewhat of a new departure the 
Navy champion will be welcomed with 
open arms and here is the wish of the 
writer—May he come through. 

It may be of interest to the lover of the 
pull, bang, dead game to know that at the 





present time there are no less than one 
thousand trapshooters in the Navy of your 
Uncle Samuel and that at least twelve of 


‘the big. ships support flourishing clubs 


whose main idea is to break the clays. 
Why should not the Army champion be 
invited to compete? The more the merrier. 


According to Peter P. Carney, the trap- 
shooting scribe, Iowa leads in the number 
of trapshooting clubs formed during the 
past year and also takes the plum for hold- 
ing more registered shoots than any other 
State in the Union. Following the figures 
of the above mentioned scribe the States. 
of Iowa, Pennsylvania and Illinois held 
over fifty registered tournaments during 
the year, the Buckeye State having fifty- 
six to its credit, Illinois fifty-five, and 
Pennsylvania fifty-two. The last men- 
tioned State having only thirty-eight dur- 
ing 1915. The following figures prepared 
by Mr. Carney tell the tale of the advance 
in this ever-popular sport better than all 
the stories ever written: 





State 1916 1915 State 1916 1915 
ROWE 5 ce udenved Dee > cae OLS Naas eees 5 5 
ETOONS. casevcve 55 32 Montana eo 2 
Pennsylvania ..52 38 MoM on ceseesave 5 4 
New be 26 «18 New Jersey ... 4 5 
Indiana MA 14 Oregon. ocscsece 4 5 
Minnesota -22 9 New Hamp..... 4 3 
Nebraska Siena 19 10 N. Carolina.... 4 1 
Missouri ....... 18 14 £Mississippi .... 4 2 
Kansas eee wha 18 12 Cuba and Canal 
Ohio Semenaanes 17 15 MES adsceete 3 0 
Wisconsin ..... 17 8 Arizona «3 2 
TS ree 16 11 Wyoming oe 3 
Kentucky ...... 11 4 Delaware 3 3 
Oklahoma ..... 10 5: “GEROORIA vxcceics 3 2 
Maryland ...... 10 iO ': SNO 5 ctadesece 3 1 
California ..... 9 8 Louisiana ..... 2 2 
South Dak...... 8 Se... ere 2 0 
Virginia ....... 8 8 Rhode Island.. 2 0 
North Dak..... 8 1 Vermont oe 2 2 
Michigan ...... 8 5 PERDOMOR sea cas 2 1 
Arkansas ...... 8 5 SOMME 3. to cemiees 2 1 
Connecticut 7 6 Rit Gs caxm 1 1 
Washington «6 4 POOR. 6asariee 1 1 
Tennessee ..... 5 5 New Mexico... 1 1 
See Ce Oiniccese 5 S Bi “Gerating..... 1 } 
Colorado i.5 256% 5 a 


CLOSE SCORES AT PINEHURST. 


Twenty-one guns took part in the handi- 
cap trapshooting contest at Pinehurst the 
week of February 23, and five of them tied 
for first honors at a net of 100 each, the 
five being C. A. Magoon, Pittsburgh; G. M. 
Howard, Halifax; C. T. Crocker, Fitch- 
burg; Jay Hall, Lansing;-and J. H. An- 
drews, of Akron. © 

Three shoot-offs were required to settle 
the winning, Hall being eliminated on the 
first attempt and Howard and Andrews 
falling out at the second, G. A. Magoon 
and C. T. Crocker finding.themselves tied 
again for first prize with one miss each. 
Swift falling darkness interfered with first- 
class marksmanship in the final shoot-off, 
and Magoon’s 22 was good enough to win. 


G. M. Howard did the best shooting in 
the contest proper, breaking 92, with Par- 
ker Whittemore, of Brookline, second, at 


go. 


During the past fiscal year there were 
constructed on the national forests 227 
miles of new road, 1,975 miles of trails, 
2,124 miles of telephone line, 89 miles of 
fire lines, 81 lookout structures, 40 bridges, 
222 miles of fence, 545 dwellings, barns and 
other structures, 17 corrals, and 202 water 
improvements. 
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GUNS AND AMMUNITION 








FOR SALE—Good second-hand Winchester re- 
peater, ten-gauge, $8.50 delivered. Switzer, 515 
West Broadway, Whittier, Cal. 


OLD VIOLIN TO EXCHANGE FOR ANY 
standard make shotgun or rifle. M. L. Richards, 
Lawrence, Mass. 


FOR SALE OR TRACE—A Winchester Re- 
eater 10-gauge, full, cost $30. M. L. Richards, 
awrence, Mass. 


BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE—All sorts old-time 
and modern firearms. Stéphen Van Rensselaer, 
Antiques, 805 Madison Avenue, New York. 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS—Fine 


and rare flintlocks, matchlocks, 
ANIMALS AND BIRDS 











wheelocks, crossbows for sale. 
No duty. Freight paid. Photos. 
No catalog. State requirements. 
Allen, The Facade, Charing 
Cross, London. 














MINK, MARTEN, GUINEA. PIGS—Superior 
Northern Ranch-Raised Specimens. North Michi- 
gan Fur Farms, Detour, Mich, 


BOB WHITE QUAIL—Blue Quail, Gambels, 
Pheasants, Peafowl, Wild Ducks, Geese, Swans, 


Cranes, Wild Turkeys, Parrots, Canaries, Cage | 


Birds, Game Birds, Pet Stock, Elk, Deer, Buffalo, 
Silver Foxes, Mink, etc. Big, beautiful, illus- 
trated catalog 10c. Price lists free. Hornes 
Zoological Arena Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

PIT GAME EGGS FOR HATCHING §2 PER 15 
—Old English black breasted reds, Irish reds 
and Cubans, Whitehackles. W. E. Forrister, 
Framingham, Mass. 


CANALA WILD GEESE—Best older pairs, 
breeders and decoys $20; younger pairs $15; 
youngest fully grown $10. To breed this Spring, 
buy at once. Rush order prepaid, safe delivery 
guaranteed. Wild Black Mallards and the fam- 
ous English Decoy Ducks $5 the pair—the latter 
very prolific layers. Buy all water-fowl direct 
from the oldest and largest breeders. Whealton 
Water-Fowl Farms, Chincoteague Island, Va. 


RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS from Pure 
Bred Stock. $3.00 per setting of 15 eggs. Eggs 
strictly fresh when shipped. All orders filled 
in the order received. Edward W. Dolan, Worth- 
ington, Minn. 


PHEASANTS—H. W. Myers. Olympia, Wash- 
ington. R. F. D. No. 1. 


WILD DUCK FOOD, PLANTS AND SEEDS 
—For Clubs, Preserves or Private Parties. Wild 
Celery, Sago, Pondweed, Widgeon Grass, Red 
Head Grass, Chara, and other kinds. Write and 
learn how to grow it. Whites Game Preserve, 
Waterlily, Currituck Sound, N. C. 


WILD MALLARD DUCK EGGS—No limit; 
$12.00 hundred, $1.50 dozen. English Caller eggs, 
$3.00 dozen. Mail draft. F. Breman Co., Dan- 
ville, Ill. 




















MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE-—Indian motor- 
cycle for furs or diamond ring. 5322 Lorain 
avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“INDIAN BASKETS AND RELICS—Catalogue 
free. Gilham, Highland Springs, Cal. 


GOOD TONED VIOLIN for sale. Free trial. 





Write Miss Bertha Mardisse, Route 5, Rose- 
dale, Kansas. 
PRINTS any size, 4c. each; first-class work. 


Films developed 10c. per roll. Prompt service. 





Postage paid. Grant Co., D-3, 336 Brandeis 
Theater, Omaha, Nebraska. 
NERVOUSNESS quickly cured by Richards 


Double Strength Restorer. 
sealed free. Address 
Lawrence, Mass. 


ECZEMA 


One package sent 
Richards Remedy Co., 





Psoriasis, cancer, goitre, tetter, 


old sores, catarrh, dandruff, 
sore eyes, rheumatism, neuralgia, stiff joints, 
piles;'cured or no charge. Write for particu- 


lars and free samples. 
pany, Hot Springs, Ark. 


WHAT HAVE YOU to exchange for a good 
. Richards, Ferris, 


czema Remedy Com- 


4x5 Seneca Camera? Paris T 
Illinois. 








SPECIAL NOTICE 


Forest and Stream is attracting thou- 
sands of new readers every month, They 
want to buy, sell and exchange guns, 
revolvers, fishing tackle, cameras and 
many other articles. 


If you are in the market, here is the 
place to do business. Rate 4 cents a word. 
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Small-Mouth Black Bass 


establishment dealing in 
young small-mouth ack bass commercially in 
the United States. Vigorous young bass in 
various sizes, ranging from advanced fry to 3 
and 4 inch fingerlings for stocking purposes. 
Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery 
Correspondence invited. Send for circulars 
Address 
HENRY W. BEAMAN 


We have the age 


New Preston, Conn. 





of all ages for stockin 


Brook Trout brooks and lakes. Broo 


trout eggs in any quantity. Warranted de- 
livered anywhere in fine condition. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 
Plymouth, Mass. 














The Kennel Man’s Companion 


The BLUE BOOK of DOGDOM 


FOR 1917 
(Ninth Annual Volume) 

Part One of this indispensable work is now 
ready for mailing and includes 
Calendar and Date Book for 1917 
the Judging Points of the Dog. 
(Illustrated) 


Everything provided for a record of 
doings of your kennel and your dogs 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS POSTPAID 


Cc. S. R. Co., P. O. Box 1028, New York City 
Or From the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


the 


MISCELLANEOUS 








FREE-® MONTHS— INVESTING FOR PROFIT, 
a monthly Guide to Money-Making. Tells how 


$100 grows to $2,200—how to get richer quickly and honestly. | 


H. L. BARBER, Pub., 421-32 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 

NORTH WISCONSIN—The Cavalier—Lake 
Owen, Bayfield County. High-class outiag place. 
Muscallonge, Bass, Trout. Write for folder, rates 
and photos. L. E. Cavalier, Cable, Wis. 





CLASSIFIED KENNEL MART 


Eczema, ear canker, goitre, cured 
or no charge. Write for particu- 


MANGE lars describing the trouble. 


Eczema Remedy Company, Hot Springs, Ark. 





TRAINED fox and wolfhounds; also coon and 





varmint hounds; on trial. John W. Burks, 
Bolivar, Mo. 
BUCKFIELD FOXHOUND brood females, 


from pure bred hunting stock. Box 47, Marsh- 


field Hills, Mass. 








DR. BOWEN, SAXTONS RIVER, VERMONT, 
has 25 thoroughbred Rointers from hunting stock. 
Full papers. 


MOMONEY II—SNOW BIRD RAMONA pup- 


pies; she by Ramona’s Prince by Champion 
Prince Rodney and Champion Ramona. Straight 
bred Lilewellins $20.00 each on _ approval. 
V. J. Michalek, Victor, Iowa. 





‘ Derbies given thorough tryout. 


CLASSIFIED KENNEL MART 








FOR SALE—Full-blood English Setter pups, 
ten weeks old, grandmother imported from Eng- 
land. Sire won three blue ribbons. Out of best 
hunting stock. No papers. Address Dr. R. B. 
Wilson, 86 Broad street, Red Bank, N. J. 





FOR SALE-—Started coon hound, also rabbit 
and squirrel dog; traps take 12-double hammer- 
less; no trial. Chancy Mummert, Dunreith, Ind. 


SHOOTING DOGS CAREFULLY BROKEN— 
Made to back, staunch, steady to shot and wing. 
erbi The great Com- 
missioner’s Amorette O’Chew was developed by 
me and placed seven times in her derby form. 
John Willard Martin, Letohatchie, Ala. 


rene ane 

COONHOUNDS—Big game. hounds, .Rabbit 
hounds, Airedales, Fox Terriers, Pointers and 
Setters. Catalog four cents. Stephenson’s Ken- 
nels, Covington, Tenn. 





FOURTEENTH FUTURITIES—English Set- 
ters, whelped January Ist, 1917. Beautifully 
marked. Best breeding. Flying Lance X Miss 
Alice H. $20. On approval. Write for photos 
and breeding. D. W. Tattershall, Bristow, Okla. 


BEAGLES—With Public Records. 
Stud. Field and Bench Winners. 
mature stock on sale. Debonair, 
N. Y. South End, 


10 Dogs at 
Puppies; also 
Gloversville, 








FOR SALE—Registered Llewellin setter. Male, 
2 years old. By Garry = Caesar’s Blue Bell. 
Broken. Hunted South last 3 months on quail. 
Miss Marion du Pont, Montpelier Station, Va. 





BUY YOUR BEAGLE NOW-—High breeding, 
bred hunters, broken, started and puppies; the 
kind that makes hunting pleasure. Stamp for re- 
ply. H. J. Kuna, 1318 Allen avenue, St. Louis, 
Mo. Box I. 





WANTED—Three more dogs to train. Handle 
shooting dogs exclusively. However dogs of my 
training have won in trials. Give them my per- 
sonal attention; no hired help. Many most prom- 
inent sportsmen have patronized me in past 
quarter century. Brace of high-class shooting 
dogs for sale. Jno. B. Donaldson, Handler of 
Shooting Dogs, Booneville, Miss. 





FOR SALE—Comanche Frank X Raps Gyp; 
two years old; white and liver. Good shooting 
dog. Tender retriever for quick sale. Sixty 
dollars. T. W. Shore, Booneville, N. C. 


FOR SALE—Airedale Terriers: Eight months 
old puppies out of a champion-bred dam. Just 
right to‘start training. $25.00 each. F. Bourgeois, 
609 Transportation Building, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Beagles that are bred from field 
and bench winners. All pedigreed stock and in 
fine shape. Some pups by Rader’s Blue Boy. 
Prices on application. D. O. Wylde, Genoa, Ill. 











LOCATED IN THE BEST BIRD COUNTRY 


| in the State; devote entire time developing and 


and high-class’ shooting 
W. j. Wilson, 


training field trial 
dogs. Your patronage solicited. 
Sparta, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Three beautiful 
female puppies of first-class breeding, color 
white, black and lightly ticked. Sire and Dam 
registered AKC & FDSB; born November 4 last; 
cheap, and will register free to purchaser with 
all-papers. E. Phillips, Ledge Road, Newport, R. I. 

AT STUD-—Sir Garnet’s Tip. Field, bench 
winning and producing beagle. Pups for sale. 
Jos. A. Whallon, Whitehall, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Futurities 13th and 14th by 
Eugene M. and McCoy’s King, also some others 
of choice breeding. Buy now if you want the 
pick. Everything guaranteed. De. WwW. A. 
Porter, Higginsville, Mo. 


ENGLISH SETTERS, world’s best 
Puppies, young stock, brood matrons. Moderate 
prices. Stud Dog, Llewellin, Free Lance-Marse 
Ben bitch. Approved bitches. Fee Fifteen Dol- 
lars. Write your wants. ir. W. D. Gilmore, 
Mooresville, N. C. 


AIREDALES AND SEALYNGHAM TERRIERS 
—Puppies and grown dogs from $10 up. State 
what you want and about how much you want 
to pay. This will save time and useless corre- 
spondence, Cu-ton Hill Kennels, Whitehall, N. Y. 


English Setter 








breeding. 


OREST AND STREAM 


In Variety, 
Quantity and 
Speed of Catch 


nothing equals the first prize 
winner of the 1916 Field and 


Stream contest—the 


Rush TangoMinnow 


(Regtstered Trade Mark) 


Its sensational record catches of game fish has made it the 
favorite alike of professional and amateur anglers. 

Ideal for trolling or casting. Has all the dip and wiggle of 
a live minnow. Practically weedless: Floats when idle. 
Won’t catch on bottom. 


Enameled in brilliant colors on wood. ‘Each packed in neat box. Our 
Radiant Bait glows at night—that’s when the big ones feed. ‘ 


At your dealer’s or sent, postpaid, for 75c. and dealer’s ndme. Set of 4, 
assorted colors, $3. 


The Rush Tango Minnow is the original swimming, 
diving, wobble bait; fully covered by patents, including 


Wells Basic Patents. 


DEALERS—If you haven’t yet stocked this 
r bait, send me your jobber’s name 
and get my generous profit proposition. 


J. K. RUSH COMPANY 


963 S.A. & K. Bidg. Syracuse, N.Y. 


May I Send You 
Some Fine Cigars ? 


These are hand-made, clear Havana, of 
selected leaf. 

Rich, mellow and fragrant—a gentleman’s 
smoke, at rock bottom price. 

This is really the way to buy your cigars. 

Let me send you a trial box of 50 Puritanas 
or Panetalas for $3.50, postpaid. 

My price list will interest you, write for it. 


G. Be Agro 


Manufacturer 


130 East 28th St. NEW YORK 


<> THE KENNEL MAR Se) 





Trained Rabbit Hounds, Foxhounds, 
Coon, Opossum, Skunk, Squirrel 
Dogs, Setters, Pointers, Pet and 
Farm Dogs. Ferrets, 10c. 


BROWN’S KENNELS, YORK, PA. 





THE BEST IN POINTERS Hounds, Hounds, Hounds 


i i by th t Pointers Fishel’s 
ea Cote nk Why not a well bred and broke coon, fox or 


Frank and Cham. Comanche Frank out of the : 
aot bitches living. Broken dogs and brood rabbit hound broke to gun and field. Fox, 
bitches. Write me if you want a shooting dog. coon and rabbit hound pups, from the best 
List free. U. R. Fishei, Box 128, Hope, Indiana. of blood and broke ‘stock, $5.00 each. Buy 
= your dog wre ond. leew —_ when the 
e season opens. tamp for reply and photos. 

Babblebrook Kennels, Pittsfield, Pa. H. C. Lytle, Fredericksburg, O 


(The Kennel that is 

putting “the blazing 

soul of Roderigo” 

aoe. ne. ye eed WANTED-—Sportsmen and bird dog fanciers 

ons of. Mohawk II to know that they can see the big All 

in the stud: Ch. Bab- America Trials in the movies. Why not have 

blebrook Joe, fee $50; field trial night at your local movie theater? 

Babblebrook Bob fee Birds in the air, famous dogs‘ pointing and 

40; Babblebrook ranging, camp scenes, prairie life, and the 
{___ __ uster, fee $25; Mo- famous eg ye dogs jest = ~~ 

i i Pitts- appeared at the merica Trials. For fu 
hawk Kodneld, tee $@. Ship bitches to Pitts information write WM. CORCORAN, care 220 


field, Pa. BABBLEBROOK KENNELS Third Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
220 Third Avenue - - - PITTSBURGH, PA. 








A GAME PARADISE. 
(Concluded from page 183.) 

On all the great British estates that are 
practically free from the miscalled “ver- 
min,” incubating and importing are resort- 
ed to, in order to keep the supply of “game” 
up to normal. George Moore, the famous 
novelist, tells of an extensive plantation in 
the south of England on which all the 
stoats, or ermines had been killed. Short- 
ly after this was accomplished the rabbits 
began deteriorating, finally falling victims 
to pestilence which carried th.m all off. 

Game propagation is the only human ac- 
tivity of today where the methods of the 
Middle Ages are still strictly adhered to. 
And the results show it! Then do not 
destroy “brush rows” along old fences; 
don’t sweep clean the vine-clad or reedy 
banks of creeks or ponds—leave bushes and 
groves near houses and improvements. 
The clearing off of farmers’ woodlots by 
portable sawmills is given as the chief cause 
for the decrease in small game in Berks 
County. ‘ 


ET Nature be nature, a wild shaggy na- 

ture, and not a close-shaven, smug 

nature, with no semblance to its God- 
created self. Increase the number of sanc- 
tuaries in which no hunting of any kind 
may be done. Reduce the number of 
hunters to sportsmen, eliminate the pot 
hunter and professional hunter by making 
the license higher than mere “slayers” care 
to pay. Legislate against and limit the 
hunters’ “bags.” Be an Indian and never 
kill unnecessarily. 

Baillie-Grohman, the great Continental 
sportsman, has said that “Republican equal- 
ity of civil rights and game-preserving can- 
not exist side by side.” That would mean, 
as in Europe, that game cannot be saved 
except in private parks or preserves. But 
we are looking to a brighter and kindlier 
generation, the product of improved condi- 


| tions of today, to instill a toleration for 


those forms of wild life that we do not 
understand, and to encourage those forms 
which are known to do good. Without 
birds, we are told that agriculture must 
cease; without fish, waters would be pu- 
trid; without animals, forests must serious- 
ly suffer. For the common good we should 


| help the forces which make life easier for 
| us. For the elevation of the soul we should 


conserve the beauty, and harmony that ex- 
presses itself in bird, in animal, or even in 
insect life. 

To make life a perfect structure we must 
live and let live. We must look about us, 
raise our eyes from our daily tasks, study 
and admire the trees, and birds, and flow- 
ers, realizing that all make a harmonious 
structure, the fabric of which cannot be 
quite perfect unless all survive. In that 
way wild life in Pennsylvania and else- 
where may be conserved. 


Mixing brown shellac with wood alco- 
hol or grain alcohol and dipping match- 
heads therein and allowing the matches to 
dry, makes matches really waterproof. 


Scurvy, that dread disease of the far 
north (and of all places where fresh food 
is not easily available) is caused by nothing 
more than the lack of one single solitary 
food element—potassium. Eating fresh 
meat, fish and vegetables (potatoes espe- 
cially) will prevent as well as cure it. 








